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I INTR.  DUCTIOE 


1.  Brief  Historical  development 

•The  government  of  Massachusetts,  especially  the 

executive  branch,  can  be  traced  back  bo  tho  colonial  period* 

lEhon  Chari 03  I of  England  granted  the  Massachusetts  Bay- 

Colon^  its  charter  in  1628,  that  Instrument  provided  a 

(Governor,  deputy  Governor,  and  eighteen  Assistants  or 

Councillors  as  they  were  called  in  later  years*15 

during  the  colonial  period,  the  governor  was  a 

royal  appointee  and  had  fairly  extensive  powers  at  first. 

Ho  called  the  assembly  together  and  die  dr, sod  it.  He  had  the 

veto  power  over  legislation*  Ko  com.nndsd  the  military 

forces  and  enforced  the  laws,  E©  was  a 11 a eon  officer  bo- 

2 

two  on  England  and  America* 

The  Council  was  composed  of  men  prominent  in  local 

affairs.  It  was  the  upper  house  when  the  legislature  was 

In  session.  It  represented  both  English  and  American 

interests  because  the  members  owed  their  places  to  the  king 

* 

even  though  they  were  Americans. 

Tho  Councillors  exorcisod  legislative,  executive, 

1,  -ill lam  L.  Heed,  iirTho  Governor’s  Council,,  (pamphlet  in 
the  Lieutenant-Governor*  s office)  p.l. 

2,  Ralph  V.  Harlow,  "The  (Growth  of  the  United  States**,  Vol  X, 
(1943),  pp.  78,  79. 

3,  p,  79, 


. < 
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and  judicial  powers.  They  aided  the  governor  and  took  his 
place  when  he  was  absent*  Acta  passed  by  them  when  the 
General  Court  was  not  in  session  had  the  same  effect  as  those 
passed  by  the  General  Court*  Their  judicial  functions  included 

ded  hearing  many  civil  and  criminal  matters  and  acting  an 

4 

a court  of  appeals. 

Later  in  the  colonial  period,  the  governor ’ 3 
power  was  gradually  restricted  by  the  rising  strength  of 
the  legislature.  The  legislature  controlled  the  finances 
and  thereby  the  activities  of  tho  administration.  Legis- 
lative supremacy  was  maintained  by  an  informal  self-consti- 
tuted committee  which  led  the  legislature  and  decided  what 
the  executive  should  do*  Through  annual  elections  tho 
legislature  kept  in  close  touch  with  the  electorate  and  so 

had  popular  sup  art  in  its  controversies  with  the  governor. 

5 

It  judged  the  qualifications  of  its  own  members.' 

During  the  American  Revolution,  the  office  of 
governor  was  declared  vacant  and  the  Council  took  charge 

A 

of  tho  executive  work, 

When  the  early  state  government  was  formed  in 
1780,  the  old  ins ti buttons  remained  with  modifications, 

‘The  governor  was  independently  elected  for  a one-yoar  term* 


4.  17111  lam  h.  Reed,  “The  Governor’s  Council*',  (pamphlet  in 
the  Xileutenant-aovemor* s office) , p.l  . 

5*  Ralph  V.  Harlow,  "The  Growth  of  tho  American  People", 
Vol*  I,  (1943),  pp.  80,  81, 

6 * Ibid* * p * 100 * 
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Ho  retained  the  veto  power  which  could  only  he  overridden 
by  a two -thirds  majority  of  the  General  Court.  The  Council 
was  maintained  to  adv5.se  him.  It  was  composed  of  the 
Xioufcsnent-governor  and  nine  other  members  selected  by  the 
Oonorai  Court  annually  from  its  own  membership.  The  indepen- 
dent executive  officers  wore  also  chosen  annually  by  the 
General  Court.  These  included  the  secretary,  treasurer, 
the  receiver-general,  and  the  commissary  general..  A1  though 
the  executive  functions  wore  spread  out,  the  governor  was 
stronger  than  most.  He  kept  his  veto  power  and  was  popularly 

elected,  giving  him  some  degree  of  independence  although  not 

7 

much.  Ho  provisions  wore  made  for  state  administration. 

hassachu.se  tts  was  influenced  by  the  thinking  of 
the  Jacksonian  era.  The  number  of  offices  popularly  elected 
were  increased.  The  Council  was  now  elected  from  trie  eight 
districts  of  the  state.  The  Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth, 

the  Treasurer,  the  Receiver-General,  the  Auditor,  and  the 

3 

Attorney-General  were  all  independently  elected. 

Prom  tiie  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  to 
World  war  I,  governmental  functions  of  Massachusetts  In- 
creased tremendously.  Administrative  agencies  were  created 
to  carry  out  these  new  duties.  The  number  of  these  agencies 
multiplied  more  rapidly  then  they  did  in  other  states 

0,  Leslie  Lip  son,  tTThe  American  Governor  Prom  Figurehead 
to  Leader” , (1039),  p.13. 

Ibid, . p.  L2, 


. 

. 

. 

. 

. 
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uaeaaso  of  Its  greater  solution  ra^id  industrialization* 

So  many  agenda®  wore  created  that  they  became 
virtually  indep-andent.  The  inevitable  results  of  duplication, 
waste,  lntsfficiency,  and  irresponsibility  occurred » Several 
agencies  would  covor  the  same  territory  and  would  cause  eon- 
fuel  with  their  conflicting  policies*  Moresmsr  the  governor 
had  no  control  over  then*  He  could  not  hold  theta  to  account 
because  the  wreat  number  of  them  wore  beyond  his  spaa  of  control* 

The  i-ieuiia  of  tae^a  a*  -sneioa  bad  longer  tones  taua  aid  the  governor  and 
couia  orvi  be.-  remove'  for  c-mse  viicu  .fas  a difficult  procedure* 

Tba  reaction  against  this  rsultiplXcation  of  agencies 
occurre  i during  th©  -period  of  «orid  nor  X.  ievoran.  cou®ais3ion# 
ware  created  to  study  econoaay  and  efficiency  In  state  nrinxuis- 
tra  tJL»n  but  no  action  mac  is  ism* 

At  the  Conatitutional  Convention  in  several 

emenriiwii.©  to  the  Constitution  were  sroposo**  and  in  oar  ratified 
by  the  people*  There  veret  (i)  tno  ©xiousioa  of  the  governor1® 
tern  to  two  years?  (2)  he  could  return  bill  to  the  legislature 
with  suggestions  for  changes;  end  (3)  © oexiaau  of  twenty  de  aro 
mmts  in  the  state  administration  were  set  up*-^ 


9*  Leslie  Lioeon,  "The  American  Governor  From  Figurehead  to 
Leader*,  (1939),  p*26« 

10.  Ibid* « pp.  86,  87. 
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The  Administrative  Consolidation  Act  of  1919  put 
the  latter  clause  into  effect.  All  functions,  except  those 
directly  under  the  governor  and  council,  were  organised  into 
twenty  so  called  departments, -A  This  set  up  exists  today. 

'The  Constitutional  Convention  made  no  change  in 
the  number  of  Independently  elected  executive  officers*  3© 
the  four  departments  they  headed  had  to  be  left  alone.  These 
were  the  Secretary,  the  State  Treasurer,  the  State  Auditor, 
and  the  Attorney -General , 

Seven  departments  are  headed  by  a single  commission- 
er appointed  by  the  governor  and  council.  Their  salaries 
vary.  These  include  the  departments  of  conservation, 
corporations  and  taxation,  correction,  public  safety, 
agriculture,  public  welfare,  and  education.  The  last  throe 
departments  have  advisory  boards  of  six  members  appointed 
by  the  governor  and  counci'  for  overlapping  terms  of  three 
yoars. Lo 

The  department  of  Civil  Service  and  Registration 
13 

is  dual  headed,  ' Two  old  departments  were  renamed 
divisions'5  of  a new  department. 

The  Department  of  Banking  and  Insurance  is  triple 
headed,  with  a conrai  so  loner  in  charge  of  each  of  its  three 

11.  A , . Buck,  "The  Reorganisation  of  Stats  Governments  in 
the  United  States",  (1938),  p.125. 

12.  xoia, , cd. 123,  126* 

i ratr 


. 


divis5,orx3 
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Seven  departments  are  headed  by  hoards  of  three  to 
five  members  appointed  by  the  governor  one.  council  with 
overlapping  terms  and  varying  salaries,  They  are  industrial 
accidents,  labor  and  industries,  mental  diseases,  public 
health,  public  works,  public  utilities,  and  metropolitan 
district,3*^ 

This  reorganisation,  although  an  Improvement,  left 
much  to  be  desired  from  the  standpoint  of  gubernatorial  con- 
trol, The  old  offices  wore  merely  regrouped  and  not  even 
logically  at  that.  Boards  which  could  not  fit  anywhere  wore 
put  under  the  governor  and  council.  The  principal  adminis- 
trative officers  had  longer  terms  than  the  governor.  The 
governor’s  rowers  of  appointment  ami  removal  were  still  re- 
stricted. 

The  hebster  Report  of  lof2  considered  the  reorgani- 
zation unsatisfactory.  This  report  approached  the  prohl  om 
of  state  government  from  tho  ang'o  of  business  administration. 
It  suggested  that  state  activities  be  consolidated  into  nine 
departments,  each  headed  by  one  man  appointed  by  the 
governor,^® 

‘The  proposals  were  rejected  except  for  adminis- 
tration and  finance,  A commission  Instead  of  a department 

14,  A/:.  Buck,  ”The  Reorganisation  of  State  Governments  in 
the  United  States",  (1933),  p,  125,  12G. 

15,  Ibid, 

jlG  • Xbxd,  , p,  1 .v/3 , 
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was  formed  for  budgeting,  accounting,  purchasing,  and  por- 

1 7 

soanel  activities. 

inuring  its  early  years  the  Commission  did  much  to 

18 

systematise  the  state’s  hus-inoss,,  Great  economies  were 
ma&o.  Hew  procedures  wore  'undertaken  such  as  installing  a 
now  accounting  system. 

The  C curies  ion  was  still  found  to  be  unsatisfactory 
and  in  1947  a special,  commission  was  established  to 
investigate,  The  latter  reported  that  the  Oommission  was  an 
inadequate  instnen ont  of  control , that  the  governor  could 
deal  better  with  a single  administrative  officer  than  with 
the  members  of  the  Commission,  and  that  the  existing  laws 
do  not  provide  for  full  Integration  of  the  Commission’s 
functions, 

In  1948,  the  Commission  was  reorganised  v-lth  the 
chairman  replaced  by  a com  iarsioner  of  administration  who 

OQ 

now  serves  at  the  pleasure  of  the  governor  and  council  , 

He  takes  over  the  duties  of  the  old  Gonnlssioner  in  general, 
such  as  investigating,  reviewing  prop  sed  legislation,  and 
recommending  legislation*  -The  remaining  commissioners 
continue  to  sorv©  in  thoir  individual  capacities, 

17,  A*jg«  Buclj:,  HThe  Reorganisation  of  state  Governments  in 
th©  United  states5*,  <1938)  p,128. 

18*  apodal  Commission  Established  to  nake  an  Investigation 
and  Study  of  the  General  Subject  of  expenditures  (1848) 
p*15* 

19.  Ibid,,  pp.  13,  14, 

90  Chapter  810  of  the  end  Resolves  of  1943. 
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2.  The  Problem 

The  above  historical  background  of  the  evolution  of  the 
governor’s  powers  has  been  mentioned  to  illustrate  the  problems  facing 
him  today.  His  authority  has  been  inadequate.  He  was  restricted  by  a 
rebellious  legislature  during  the  colonial  period.  He  was  virtually 
a figurehead  in  the  early  state  government.  Executive  responsibility  was 
diffused  among  many  officers.  “When  state  functions  increased  in  the 
latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  and  a wholly  new  administrative 
staucture  was  created , the  problem  of  the  governor’s  lack  of  authority 
became  more  important  than  ever.  Several  reorganizations  have  occurred 
during  recent  times  to  bring  the  state  administration  under  greater  con- 
trol. 

Modern  state  administration  has  become  so  large  that  it  is 
impossible  for  one  man  to  control  it  by  himself.  Operating  agencies  are 
so  numerous  and  carry  on  such  diverse  activities  than  an  executive,,  such 
as  the  governor,  needs  aid  to  control  and  direct  their  activities.  The 
staff  concept  has  been  advanced  to  meet  this  need.  Staff  agencies,  if 
well  organized  and  developed,  provide  the  governor  with  the  needed 
assistance  to  direct  and  control  the  activities  of  the  operating  depart- 
ments . 

We  now  come  to  the  problem  of  this  thesis.  Do  the  staff 
agencies  of  Massachusetts  provide  the  governor  with  sufficient  aid  so 


. < . 3/f. 


that  he  can  direct  and  control  the  operating  agencies? 


3.  Standards  Used 


The  approach  to  the  above  problem  requires  the  use  of 

standards  as  criteria • An  ideal  staff  organization  must  perform 

certain  duties®  There  are  two  main  types  of  staff  activities • 

The  first  one  includes  planning,  studying  administrative  problems, 

advising,  and  observing.^  Such  a staff  unit  may  be  attached  to 

2 

a chief  executive®  A staff  officer  in  such  an  agency  would 
•"study  questions  requiring  a decision,  collect  documents  and 

3 

information,  plan  a course  of  action,  and  advise  his  principal*  . ." 

The  second  type  of  staff,  the  so-called  auxiliary  staff,  is  con- 
cerned with  control  over  the  line  agencies  through  financial  and 
personnel  activities.^ 

An  ideal  staff  system,  to  function  effectively,  requires 
a strong  governor  as  a prerequisite®  The  constitutional  powers 
of  the  governor  must  be  extensive  enough  so  that  he  can  apply 
the  services  of  his  staff.  He  should  be  able  to  appoint  and 
remove  all  department  heads. ^ The  governor  should  be  a legislative 
leader  as  well.  The  power  of  veto  over  bills  approved  by  the 
legislature,  the  authority  to  introduce  bills  there,  and  the  item 
veto  on  appropriation  bills  make  his  leadership  more  effective.^ 

Th©  governor  should  have  an  administrative  manager  for 

1.  Leonard  B.  Vhite,  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Public  Administration. 
(1939),  p.  42. 

2.  Ibid. 

3.  Ibid,  p.  64. 

4.  John  M.  Pfiffner,  Public  Administration  (1946),  pp.  88. 

5.  ®Model  State  Constitution” , Committee  on  State  Government  of  the 
national  Municipal  League,  Hew  York,  4th  edition  (1941)  See.  507. 

6.  Ibid. . Sections  502,  508,  704* 


. 
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state  affairs  as  his  chief  advisor.  Other  administrative  aides 
would  include  financial,  personnel,  planning,  and  public  relations 
assistants.  If  a Department  of  Finance  is  organized,  then  the 
financial  assistant  would  he  responsible  for  the  budgeting,  accounting, 
purchasing,  and  treasury  functions.  All  financial,  personnel, 
planning,  and  public  relations  activities  must  be  closely  coordinated. 

Since  these  powers  give  the  governor  immense  authority, 
agencies  should  exist  to  make  his  responsibility  real.  Among  them 
are  the  legislative  post-audit  whereby  the  state  auditor,  appointed 
by  the  legislature  and  responsible  to  it,  would  audit  the  state ®s 

accounts  to  enforce  executive  responsibility  and  financial 

$ 

accountability.  A legislative  operations  audit  would  be  similarly 

9 

organized  to  ascertain  the  results  of  administrative  actions. 

To  get  the  maximum  results  of  these  two  types  of  audits,  the 
legislature  must  be  interested  in  sound  administration. 

Standards  must  be  set  not  only  for  the  general  overall 
staff  structure  in  relation  to  a strong  executive,  but  also  for  the 
individual  staff  functions.  These  are  the  financial,  personnel, 
planning,  and  public  relations  activities.  Finance  refers  to 
budgeting,  accounting,  purchasing,  and  treasury  management. 

7.  Material  in  this  paragraph  from  '"Model  State  Constitution,"  Committee 
on  State  Government  of  the  National  Municipal  League,  New  York,  4th 
edition  (1941)9  pp®  34-36. 

8 . Ibid . , p • 46 . 

f.  Beonari  i.  Vhlte,  "Legislative  Responsibility  for  the  Public 
Service"  in  New  Horizons  in  Public  Administration.  (1945),  p.16. 


The  ideal  budget  is  prepared  by  the  executive  and  is  not 


only  on  a financial  report  but  also  a complete  financial  plan  for 

the  future . ^ ill  the  revenues  should  go  into  a general  fund. 

"There  should  be  no  dedication  of  particular  revenues  to  specific 

purposes"  because  such  a system  would  interfere  with  comprehensive 
11 

planning.  The  budget  should  include  both  current  operations 

12 

and  a capital  outlay  program.  The  budget  staff  agency  should 

carry  on  much  administrative  research  to  get  the  best  use  of  re 
13 

sources.  The  budget  of  public  enterprises  should  be  kept 

separate  and  have  only  their  final  financial  results  reported 

14 

in  the  general  budget®  Executive  supervision  of  expenditures 

15 

by  the  allotment  method  is  best.  The  other  financial  functions 
such  as  accounting , purchasing,  and  treasury  management  are 
really  methods  of  budgetary  control.  In  fact,  it  may  be  said 
that  planning  and  executing  the  budget  involve  all  the  staff 
functions  of  a government. 

The  accounting  system  should  do  the  following: 

(1)  Maintain  the  central  control  accounts  of  each  state 
fund  in  summary  for® 

(2)  Furnish  information  for  budgetary  planning 

(3)  Maintain  the  budgetary  accounts 

10.  Harley  Leist  Lutz,  Public  Finance.  4th  edition  (1947),  p®  652. 

11.  Ibid.,  p.  655. 

12.  M-rP*  653. 

13.  John  M.  Pfiffher,  Public  Administration.  (1946),  p.  3*0® 

14®  Harley  Leist  Lutz,  Public  Finance.  4th  edition  (1947),  p.  656. 

15*  Austin  F.  MacDonald,  American  State  Government  and  Administration. 
3rd  edition ,(1945),  p.  355. 


(4)  Pre-audit  all  financial  transactions 

(5)  Prepare  financial  statement® 

(4)  Draw  warrants  on  the  state  treasury 


(7)  Install  the  accounting  system  throughout  all  the  state 9 s 
agencies  such  as  types  of  accounts,  uniform  procedures, 
and  types  of  accounting  forms, 

14 

(8)  Set  up  internal  checks. 

Other  principles  that  should  be  adhered  to  are  the  use  of  the 

accrual  basis  of  accounting,  the  double-entry  system,  and  a 

17 

uniform  fiscal  year. 

The  main  functions  of  treasury  management  are  the 

collection,  custody,  and  disbursement  of  funds.  Bepositories 

If  20 

must  be  safe.  Investments  should  be  sound  and  conservative. 

Purchasing  functions  should  be  centralized  in  one  office 

22 

Competition  should  be  stimulated.  The  following  techniques 
should  be  used:  standardization  of  specifications,  inspection  of 
goods,  provisions  for  emergency  purchases,  storage  and  transfer 
of  goods,  equipment  control,  and  service  control .23 

A sound  personnel  system  requires  the  recognition  of 
the  merit  principle  not  only  in  its  negative  sense  to  avoid  such 


21 


16.  Fladger  P.  Tannery,  State  Accounting  Procedures.  (1943) , PP®  2,  3® 

17.  Ibid. « pp.  10-12. 

18.  A.E.  luck.  Public  Budgeting.  (1929),  p.  534® 

If.  Fladger  F.  Tannery,  State  Accounting  Procedures.  (1943),  P®  347. 

20.  Major  1.  Foster  and  Raymond  Rodgers  (editors),  Money  and  Banking, 
3rd  edition,  (1947),  p.  258. 

21.  A.E.  Ruck,  Public  Budgeting.  (1929),  p®  543® 

22.  John  M.  Pfiffner,  Public  Administration.  (1946),  p.  413® 

23.  Ibid. , pp.  415-420. 
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evils  as  spoils  and  corruption,  but  also  in  its  positive  sense.  The 
latter  refers  to  a merit  system  based  on  such  elements  as  position 

classification,  recruitment,  service  ratings,  training,  employee 

2 1 

relations,  and  personnel  research , Moreover,  classification 

mist  be  considered  as  a matter  of  fact  and  not  policy. ^5 

Adequate  public  reporting  is  desirable  because  the  governor 

can  make  his  policies  appeal  to  the  general  public.  Since  reports 

should  popularised  in  style,  design,  and  format. 

A well-developed  planning  organization  must  use  several 

types  of  planning.  There  is  the  broad  type  of  planning  for  future 
27 

objectives.  There  is  research  on  specific  questions  requiring  a 
decision,*'® 

All  the  above  standards  are  used  as  criteria  for 
evaluating  the  staff  administration  in  Massachusetts  as  aiding  the 
governor  to  control  the  operating  agencies.  Through  their  help, 
does  he  or  does  he  not  control  Hie  activities  of  the  state? 


24®  John  M.  Pfiffner,  Public  Administration.  (1946),  pp.  233,  234® 

25®  Classification  and  Pay  of  Positions,  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts, 
Text  of  Report  ( Griff enhagen  and  Associates,  1945),  p®  15® 

26.  John  M.  Pfiffner,  Public  Administration.  (1946),  p«  602. 

27.  Leonard  D.  Vhite , Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Public  Administration. 
(1939),  P®  31. 

28o  Ibid.,  p.64® 


4.  methods  used 


Methods  used  in  preparing  this  thesis  have  been 
interviewing  state  officials  of  Massachusetts  and  reading 
books,  periodicals,  statutes,  and  reports. 

These  sources  may  be  classifies  as  primary  and 
secondary.  Primary  sources  would  include  interviews  and 
reading  the  annual  reports.  Secondary  sources  include 
books,  periodicals,  manuals,  and  statutes.  Most  of  the 
material  was  obtained  by  interviews. 


* 


II  THE  GOVERNOR  AND  COUNCIL 


Prior  to  analyzing  the  staff  administration  in 
Massachusetts,  an  analysis  of  the  governor’s  constitutional 
powers  is  necessary.  Effective  staff  administration  re- 
quires a strong  governor  as  a prerequisite.  The  most  highly 
developed  staff  organization  in  the  world  will  not  help  the 
governor  control  the  operating  agencies  if  his  powers  are 
insufficient. 

The  constitutional  powers  of  the  governor  of 
Massachusetts  are  severely  restricted.  His  power*  of 
appointment  is  shared  with  his  council.  He  can  remove  state 
officials  only  for  cause.  He  is  saddled  with  appointments 
of  the  previous  administration.  He  cannot  lead  in  new 
legislation.  He  cannot  provide  executive  leadership  nor 
consistent  unified  policy. 

The  governor’s  appointments  and  removals  must  he 
approved  by  the  Council.-  This  body  has  existed  since 
colonial  days.  Only  a few  other  states  have  kept  it  -- 
Maine,  New  Hampshire,  and  North  Carolina. 

The  Council  is  composed  of  eight  members  elected 
from  eight  districts  in  the  state.  The  lieutenant-governor 
presides  ex  on ieio.  The  Republicans  generally  have  a 

1.  Leslie  Lipson,  ’’The  American  Governor  from  Figurehead  to 
Leader”  (1939),  p.  198. 
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majority  ££r  the  districts  are  gerrymandered  in  their  favor.  The 
Council  divides  itself  into  the  following  committees* 

(1)  Pardons  and  Prisons 

(2)  Finance,  Accounts  and  Warrants 

(3)  Waterways,  Public  Lands  and  Railroads 

(4)  Chari  table  Imititutions  and  State  House 

(5)  Military  and  naval  Affairs 

2 

(6)  Nominations. 

Most  of  these  cosssaitteee  are  unimportant.  Accounts 
sad  warrants  are  approved  in  broad  categories  as  a matter  of 
course  for  the  Comptroller* s Bureau  has  already  checked  then. 

The  last  funotion  is  important  for  it  involves  patronage* 

The  governor  has  to  appoint  men  to  vacant  position®  to  satisfy 
requests  for  patronage  and  in  such  esses  the  Comic il  nay  be 
a potent  factor.  When  bob  the  governor  and  the  Council  are 
Republican,  difficulties  are  few.  But  when  they  belong  to 
different  parties,  conflict  may  result*  For  example,  the  Council 
blocked  Governor  Curloy  .in  1955-36.  H©  had  to  appoint  the  councillors 
to  judgships,  replacing  thorn  with  Democrats  until  h©  obtained 


2.  Rules  and  Orders  and  List  of  Committees  of  the  Executive  Council 
(1947-48) 


'Z 

a majority  in  the  Council. 

Removals  require  the  Council1 s sanction,  hut  xrery 

few  occur  because  cause  must  be  shown.  Heads  of  departments 

cannot  be  removed  by  the  governor  and  council  because  of 

differences  in  political  views.  Since  such  heads  and  other 

leading  state  officials  are  appointed  by  the  governor  and 

Council  for  longer  terms  than  the  governor,  an  incoming 

governor  is  saddled  with  appointments  of  the  previous 

4 

administration. J The  result  is  that  the  governor  is 
prevented  from  exercising  any  executive  leadership.  Unified 
policy  is  impossible. 

Nor  is  the  governor  a leader  in  the  legislature . 

His  programs  may  be  rejected.  He  does  not  introduce 

legislation.  His  item  veto  in  appropriation  acts  is  seldom 

used,  for  differences  are  ironed  out  in  the  committee  stage. 

The  recent  reorganization  of  the  Commission  on 

Administration  and  Finance  whereby  the  Commissioner  of 

Administration  replaces  the  former  chairman,  is  a step  in 

5 

increasing  the  governor’s  power.  In  this  case,  the 
Commissioner  has  the  same  term  as  the  governor  and  v/orks  at 
the  latter’s  pleasure.  The  possibilities  for  improved 
coordination  in  financial  administration  is  great. 

3.  Leslie  Lipson,  ’’The  American  Governor  from  Figurehead  to 
Leader”,  (1939),  p#  200. 

4.  Ibid.,  p.  199. 

5.  Chapter  610  of  the  General  Laws  of  1948 


* 


* 
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Ill  ORGANIZATION  OF  STAFF  AGENCIES 


1.  Place  In  General  Overall  Structure 

Staff  agencies  in  Massachusetts  are  not  grouped 
together  in  one  department,  hut  are  diffused  and  mixed  with 
line  agencies.  Staff  functions  were  supposed  to  be  consoli- 
dated in  the  Governor’s  Office  and  line  functions  in  the 
departments.  When  the  Administrative  Consolidation  Act  was 
passed,  twenty  departments  were  established,  the  maximum 
number  permitted  under  the  Constitutional  Amendment  of  1919. 
However,  the  Governor’s  Office  was  excepted  from  this  act 
because  of  the  assumption  that  staff  functions  would  be 
lodged  there.  Instead,  this  office  was  used  as  a loophole 
in  the  law,  for  when  new  agencies  and  commissions  were 
created  that  did  not  fit  logically  within  the  departments, 
or  if  it  were  politically  undesirable  to  put  them  there, 
they  were  placed  in  the  Governor’s  Office. 

So  today  the  Governor’s  Office  has  line  and  staff 
agencies  under  it.  The  important  staff  agencies,  the 
Commission  on  Administration  and  Finance  and  the  State 
Planning  Board,  are  placed  there  alongside  such  line  agencies 
as  the  Alcoholic  Beverage  Commission,  the  State  Racing 
Commission  and  others.  The  State  Superintendent  of  Buildingg 
is  placed  there  quite  properly. 


■ 

. 
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The  twenty  departments  are  primarily  line  in  character,  "but 
several  staff  departments  are  among  them  nevertheless . Massachusetts 
during  her  reorganization  period  made  no  new  provision  for  her  indepen- 
dently elected  executive  officers,  but  rather  kept  them  as  before.  The 
State  Treasurer  and  the  State  Auditor  still  hat  to  be  independently 
elec tel.  Departments  for  these  functions  had  to  be  included  among  the 
maxima  twenty;  they  could  not  be  placed  under  the  Governor  and  Council. 

One  Department,  that  of  Civil  Service  and  Registration,  is 
in  reality  two  departments.  As  Massachusetts’  reorganisation  was  more 
of  a reshuffling  than  a reorganization,  these  two  different  offices, 
civil  service  an?  registration,  were  put  in  one  department  and  called 
divisions  of  the  department  instead. 

Such  is  the  general  picture  of  the  organisation  of  staff 
functions  in  Massachusetts,  he  now  come  to  the  specific  organizational 
structure  of  each  staff  agency. 


<c 


2,  Commission  on  Aiminlstratlon  an-4,  fi  unco 

The  Commission  on  Administration,  and  Finance  is  the  largest  and 
most  important  of  all  the  staff  agencies.  Its  function  is  of  course  pri- 


marily financial. 

llis  Con  lesion  is  composed  of  four  members  of  Co  ds si oners. 


They  are  appointed  by  the  Governor  and  Council  for  four  year  staggered  ternrf, 

except  for  one,  the  Cor-  Is r loner  of  Administration,  -whose  term  is  concurrent 

4 

vita  thrt  of  the  Governor.'  He  may  be  removed  by  the  Governor  and  Council. 

F&ch  member,  with  the  exception  of  the  Conniasioner  of  Adminis- 
tration, is  herd  n bureau. Thus  the-  Tu'g't  Ccvv"i::'ic  e is  in  charge 
of  the  * =., 

State  Purchasing  '..pent-  of  the  Purer  nsing  Bureau. 

The  Comptroller  * s bureau  and  the  Pure!,  v 3 try  . .uveuu  are  sub- 
1 ivid  sd  ini  . . , 

Accounting,  Tabulating,  Payroll,  and  Field-Unit  divisions,  the  Pre-Audit 
Division  is  further  subdivide 5 into  sections . They  are  Arc-. 'a  hit. 

Travelling  Pre-Audit,  Vhrrant,  ana  Filing  v.  .1  P:  ..  a:  .t  ,n  _ Sections.  ' 

The  Purchasing  'bureau  contains  the  folloving  divisions:  Print— 

«7 

ing,  Central  Hailing,  Supply,  Purchasing,  and  Testing. : 


1.  Chapter  610,  Sec.  1 of  the  Acts  and  Pesolveo  c ' 191-3 . 

2.  Ibid , . Sac.  4» 

3.  Ibid. , Sec.  2. 

4*  Ibid. 

5.  Mu  Chap.  7,  Sec.  4. 

6.  Organizational  Chart  in  the  Comptroller » s Bureau. 

7.  Interview  -with  it".  Jereiah  L.  Fitzrutrlck,  Chief  Buyer  ir.  the 

Purchasing  Bureau,  February  18,  1943,  at  10:16  A.  . 


CHART  Is  COMMISSION  ON  ADMINISTRATION  AND  FINANCE  BEFORE  THE 

1948  REO RG-AN I ZATI  ON 
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CHART  II.  COMMISSION  ON  ADMINISTRATION  AND  FINAL'! CE  AFTER 

’TEE  1948  REORGANIZATION 


U.  OP  THE  COMPTROLLER*  3 B 


* 
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The  Commissioner  of  Administration,  with  the  approval  of  the  gover- 
nor and  council,  appoints  the  Director  of  the  Division  of  Personnel  and  Stan- 
ce Q 

dardization."  This  division  is  placed  in  the  Budget  Bureau. ' 

The  commissioners,  in  their  individual  capacities,  are  responsible 
to  the  governor.  The  Budget  Commissioner,  the  Comptroller,  and  the  State 
Purchasing  Agent  must  each  in  his  respective  field  obsy  the  instructions  of 
the  governor.-*-0  He  may  not  always  represent  the  governor  because  of  his 
longer  term. 

The  Commissioner  of  Administration  lias  taken  over  the  duties  of  the 
old  commission  when  it  acted  as  a board.  He  can  recommend  measures  to  the 

U 

governor  and  council  and  the  General  Court  to  promote  economy  and  efficiency. 

He  can  recommend  measures  fco  improve  the  organization  and  procedures  of  the 

12 

entire  state  administration,  oven  if  it  means  changing  existing  laws.  He 
reports  on  all  proposed  legislation  affecting  the  existing  organization  and 
procedures.^ 

In  making  Investigations,  he  can  "require  the  production  of  books, 
papers,  contracts,  and  documents  relating  to  any  matter  within  the  scopfe  of 
such  examination  or  investigation."^  However,  in  doing  so  he  cannot  compel 
a person  to  produce  such  material  belonging  to  himself  if  the  latter  asserts 

1C 

that  he  would  incriminate  himself  if  he/  were  to  do  so. 

8.  Chap.  610,  Sec,  3 of  the  Acts  and  Resolves  of  1948. 

9.  Interview  with  Mr.  Edwin  T.  Hebert,  Technical  Assistant  to  the  Budget 
ComrJLssioner,  February  4,  1943,  at  11:00  A.M. 

10.  Ibid. 

11.  Chap.  610,  Sec.  5 of  the  Acts  snct  Resolves  of  1948. 

12.  Ibid. 

13.  Ibid. 

14.  Ibid. 

15*  Interview  with  Mr.  Nicholas  DeLeo,  Assistant  Attorney-General  in  charge 
of  Veterans’  Affairs,  December  30,  1947,  at  2:15  P.M. 


. 


5.  The  Independent  Executive  Offices 


These  departments  in  the  so-called  independent 
executive  group  are  the  State  Treasurer,  State  Auditor, 
and  the  Attorney-General . Their  heads  are  not  responsible 
to  the  chief  executive,  but  theoretically  to  the  people. 
Their  terms  are  concurrent  with  the  governor’s.  The  State 
Treasurer  and  State  Auditor  have  control  functions  that  do 
not  involve  policy  decisions.  The  Attorney-General  gives 
legal  advice  and  advance  opinions  to  the  governor  and  the 
General  Court.-  However,  the  governor  seldom  avails  himself 
of  it.1 2 


1.  Interview  with  Mr.  George  B.  Rowell,  First  Assistant 

to  the  Attorney  General,  February  25,  1948,  at  12:00  noon. 

2.  Ibid. 


. c 
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4.  The  Division  of  Civil  Service 


The  Division  of  Civil  Service  is  under  the  directior 

of  the  director,  who  is  responsible  for  all  executive  and 

1 

administrative  matters.  He  is  appointed  by  the  Civil 

Service  Commission  for  a five  year  term  £nd  he  is  supposed 

2 

to  know  personnel  administration.  ' The  Civil  Service 

Commission  is  composed  of  five  members  or  commissioners 

3 

appointed  by  the  governor  and  council.  They  have  five 

4 

year  terms  which  overlap.^  One  of  these  commissioners  must 

5 

be  a representative  of  labor.  The  governor  designates 
6 

the  chairman.  Since  the  commission  is  of  the  bi-partisan 

type,  not  more  than  three  members  can  belong  to  the  same 

7 

political  party.  The  Commission  does  not  do  any  adminis- 
trative work.  It  hears  appeals  of  employees,  makes  invest!  - 

8 9 

gations  and  reports.  It  is  paid  only  for  its  meetings. 


1.  Annotated  Laws. of  Massachusetts , Chap.  13,  Sec.  2. 

2.  Ibid. 

3.  Ibid. 

4.  Ibid. 

5.  Ibid. 

6.  Ibid.,  Chap.  13,  Sec.  2A. 

7.  Ibid. 

8.  Ibid. , Chap.  31,  Sec.  2. 

9.  Annotated  Laws  of  Massachusetts,  Chap.  13,  Sec.  2A. 


. 
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5.  The  State  Planning  Board 


The  State  Planning  Board  is  composed  of  ten  members. 

Six  of  them  are  appointed  by  the  governor  and  council  for 

six  year  overlapping  terms.'1'  The  other  four  are  ex  officio 
2 

members.'  They  are  the  Commission  of  the  Metropolitan 

District  Commission  and  representatives  of  the  departments 

of  public  works,  conservation,  and  public  health.  The  chair- 

4 

man  is  appointed  by  the  governor. 

The  above  board  does  not  do  the  actual  planning, 

but  rather  it  hires  consultants  and  a technical  staff  to 

5 6 

do  such  work.  The  board  reviews  the  work  only. 


1 . Acts  and  Resolves  of  the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts 
of  1955,  Chap . 475, 

2.  Ibid. , Amended  in  the  Acts  of  1936,  Chap.  307. 

3.  Ibid. 

4.  Acts  and  Resolves  of  the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts 
of  1955.  Chap . 475. 

5.  Interview  with  Mr.  B.  Allen  Benjamin,  Senior  Planning 
Assistant  in  the  State  Planning  Board,  April  2,  1948,  at 
10:30  A.M. 

6.  Ibid. 


. . 
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6.  Massachusetts  Public  Buildings  Commission 

This  commission,  created  In  1347,  has  been  placed 
among  the  offices  under  the  governor  and  council.  ' Its  main 
function  is  capital  outlay  planning  and  its  control. 

2 

The  commission  is  composed  of  five  members.  " Pour 

of  them  are  appointed  by  the  governor  and  council  for  four 

year  overlapping  terms.  One  &f  them  is  designated  chairman. 

The  chairman  of  the  Commission  on  Administration  and  Finance 

is  an  ex  officio  member.  This  commission,  like  many  others 

in  the  state,  is  paid  only  when  it  meets. 

The  commission  appoints  the  director,  who  is  the 
3 

executive  officer.  Needed  technical  personnel  may  be 
hired. 

7.  Superintendent  of  Buildings 

This  office,  although  not  as  important  as  the 
previous  ones  mentions^  is  yet  a staff  function  since  it  may 
be  involved  in  the  reorganization  soon  to  occur.  It  is  head- 

dd  by  the  Superintendent  who  is  appointed  by  the  governor  and 

1 

council  for  a three  year  term.  His  duties  are  described  under 
the  chapter  on  purchasing. 

1.  Section  1,  Chapter  466  of  the  Acts  of  1947. 

2.  Material  for  this  paragraph  was  obtained  from  Sec.  2,  Chap. 
466,  of  the  Acts  of  1947/ 

3.  Ibid. 

1.  Annotated  haws  of  Massachusetts.  Chap.  8,  Sec.  2. 
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Ill  BUDGETING 

1 

1.  Budget  Procedure 

The  executive  budget  is  used  in  Massachusetts,  not  the  legislative 
type.  The  Budget  Commissioner  acts  as  the  governor's  representative  in  his 
budgetary  capacity#  although  not  always,  due  to  his  longer  terra. 

The  budget  forms  are  formulated  by  the  Budget  Bureau  to  obtain  the 
desired  information.  These  include  estimate  forms,  forms  to  meet  changing 
conditions  in  the  execution  of  the  budget,  budget  notices, etc.  At  the 
present  time  the  following  six  estimate  forras  are  issued  to  the  spending 
agencies* 

(1)  summary  and  detailed  estimates  for  maintenance 

(2)  summary  and  detailed  estimates  for  special  projects 

(3)  estimates  of  revenue 

(4)  summary  estimates  for  personal  services 

(3)  detailed  list  of  permanent  positions,  filled  and  vacant 

(6)  detailed  list  of  reallocations  or  other  changes  in  permanent 
positions 

These  estimate  forras  are  circulated  in  August  requesting  estimates 
of  expenditures  for  the  coming  fiscal  year  which  starts  the  following  July 
1st.  Budget  instructions  are  issued  as  well.  For  example,  the  budget 
instructions  for  the  1949  Budget  requested  that  attention  be  paid  to  the  new 
system  of  subsidiary  accounts  which  had  just  been  devised  to  get  greater 
control  over  the  rate  of  expenditures,  and  that  requests  for  appropriations 
for  special  projects  be  arranged  in  order  of  priority*  It  is  apparent  from 
this  schedule  that  the  Budget  Bureau  has  to  plan  almost  several  years  ahead* 

Most  budget  systems  do  not  plan  so  far  in  the  future  because  of  the  difficulty 


1.  Material  in  this  section  was  obtained  by  an  interview  with  Mr*  Edwin  T* 
Hebert,  Technical  Assistant  to  the  Budget  Commissioner,  on  February  4 $ 
1948,  at  11*00  A*M. 
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of  obtaining  accuracy*  The  longer  that  the  budget  officials  must  plan  ahead, 
the  weaker  and  nore  subject  to  change  does  the  budget  plan  become. 

The  estimates  must  be  returned  to  the  Budget  Bureau  by  September 
15th.  The  departments  and  institutions  have  their  01m  methods  of  making 
their  estimates* 

These  estimates  are  reviewed  by  the  Budget  Bureau.  Estimates  for 

I 

personal  services  are  reviewed  by  the  Division  of  Personnel  and  Standardiza- 
tion* Various  techniques  are  used  in  this  review.  They  are  compared  with 
the  expenditures  of  previous  years  and  any  wide  fluctuation  must  be  explained* 
Those  that  remain  constant  from  year  to  year  are  also  reviewed  to  see  if 
present  conditions  warrant  the  same  rate  of  expenditure.  Unusual  items 
must  be  explained.  New  statutory  requirements  must  be  met*  Current  econo- 
mic conditions,  such  as  fluctuating  pricelevels,  shortages,  etc.  must  always 
be  borne  in  mind* 

Conferences  or  hearings  between  budget  officials  and  departmental 
representatives  are  held.  These  meetings  are  informal  and  private  and  the 
departments  may  elaborate  their  requests.  Further  revisions  are  made  if 
they  are  deemed  desirable*  Very  few  are  made  after  this  point.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  the  Budget  Bureau  can  raise  or  lower  these  estimates  or 
else  leave  them  as  they  are*  However,  these  revisions  must  be  made  within 
legal  requirements,  such  as  ear-marked  revenues  being  used  for  the  specific 
purpose  for  which  they  were  raised.  There  are  so  many  of  these  restrictions 

that  administrative  discretion  is  greatly  weakened  as  a result. 

The  budget  is  then  printed,  showing  these  recommendations  which 

the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  and  the  General  Court  will  approve,  modify , 
or  reject*  The  governor  delivers  his  message  to  the  General  Court,  showing 
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his  policies,  problems , and  goals  as  shown  in  the  recommendations  of  the 
Budget  Bureau  and  within  administrative  discretion* 

The  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  holds  public  hearings  on  the 
budget  proposals.  Department  heads  and  interested  persons  may  attend*  The 
former  can  give  their  reasons  for  or  against  items  in  the  budget.  The  fact 
that  they  need  not  follow  the  governor's  proposals  illustrates  the  inadequacy 
of  the  governor's  power. 

The  Committee  then  holds  its  executive  session  with  the  Budget 
Commissioner  in  attendance.  This  session  is  not  open  to  the  public.  The 
budget  proposals  are  voted  on  item  by  item*  The  appropriations  are  in  lump 
sum*  However,  these  lump  sum  appropriations  are  made  in  the  understanding 
that  they  will  be  spent  in  a certain  way;  that  is,  they  will  be  spent  as 
prescribed  in  the  system  of  subsidiary  accounts.  The  latter  do  not  appear 
in  the  appropriation  act  a a£  any  deviation  from  than  must  have  the  approval 
of  the  Budget  Bureau. 

After  all  items  of  appropriation  are  passed,  they  are  incorporated 
in  the  General  Appropriation  Bill.  These  appropriations  follow  the  same 
item  numbers  as  in  the  budget  document.  This  bill  is  passed  by  the  General 
and  signed  by  the  governor  as  a matter  of  course. 

The  above  is  the  main  appropriation  act,  but  it  does  not  cover  all 
contingencies.  For  that  reason  other  appropriation  acts  are  necessary.  The 
necessity  of  these  acts  show  that  the  budget  plan  is  incomplete. 

To  take  care  of  deficiencies  during  the  current  fiscal  year, 
additional  money  for  the  spending  agencies  is  needed.  These  are  entered  in 
the  Deficiency  Appropriation  Bill.  Far  example,  additional  money  was 
appropriated  during  the  1947  fiscal  year  because  of  the  greater  cost  of  the 
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CHART  IB 


THE  COMMONWEALTH  OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
PRESENT  BUDGETING  PROCEDURE 


Prom  the  Report  of  the  Special  Commission  on  Taxation  and  Public 
Expenditures  (1938)Part  XII  Administration  of  Fiscal  Affairs 


new  retirement  system  for  state  employees  (which  was  not  expected  to  increase 
the  financial  burden) , the  rising  cost  of  commodities,  the  retirement  of 
teachers,  etc. 

New  appropriations  are  needed  at  the  end  of  the  legislative 
session  in  addition  to  the  General  Appropriation  Bill.  They  are  incorporated 
in  the  Supplementary  Appropriation  Act*  Such  expenditures  are  needed  be- 
cause they  were  unforeseen,  showing  the  incompleteness  of  budgetary  planning* 
There  were  several  big  items  in  this  category  in  the  1947  budget  year* 

During  the  year,  the  Budget  Bureau  reviews  requests  for  deficiency 
and  supplementary  expenditures*  These  two  extra  appropriation  acts  use  the 
same  item  numbers  as  the  main  act* 

2.  Budget  Forms 

Budget  estimate  forms  for  personal  services,  maintenance,  special 
objects,  and  revenue  are  filled  by  the  spending  agencies  and  reviewed  by  the 
Budget  Bureau* 

There  are  three  forms  for  personal  services:  one  is  a summary  form 
and  the  other  two  are  detailed  forms,  all  of  which  are  reviewed  by  the 
Division  of  Personnel  and  Standardization.*^  An  analysis  of  these  forms 
will  show  that  the  information  requested  is  quit®  complete  and  extensive 
control  over  the  spending  agencies  is  exercised* 

Budget  form  A-l  is  the  summary  form  for  personal  services.  First, 
information  for  purposes  of  comparison  is  requested  in  thii  form.  These 

include  the  actual  expenditures  of  the  previous  fiscal  year,  actual  and 

1,  Material  on  the  forms  for  personal  services  was  obtained  by  an  interview 
with  Miss  Elizabeth  V.  Van  Hall,  Senior  Budget  Examiner  in  the  Division  of 
Personnel  and  Standardization,  April  5,  1943  at  10:30  A.M. 
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estimated  expenditures  for  the  current  fiscal  year,  and  estimated  expendi- 
tures for  the  coming  fiscal  year.  Also  the  number  of  permanent  positions 
filled  in  the  current  and  budget  years  with  the  amounts  spent  on  them  and 
the  number  of  permanent  positions  vacant  for  the  current  and  budget  years 
with  those  filled  by  substitutes  and  those  not  filled  at  all  are  also  re- 
quested. 

With  the  above  data  used  as  a basis  of  review,  the  real  control 
functions  of  the  budget  now  begins.  These  are  the  changes  increasing  cost 
and  those  decreasing  cost.  Items  that  cause  changes  increasing  cost  are 
the  following: 

(1)  Number  of  permanent  positions:  These  may  be  increased  within  the 

limits  set  by  the  appropriation  act.  Requests  to  increase  them 
must  have  the  permission  of  the  Division  of  Personnel  and  Standardi- 
zation, Reasons  must  be  given  in  writing  justifying  the  increase. 
The  Division  has  full  authority  to  reject  such  requests  if  it  so 
desires, 

(2)  Step-rate  increases:  These  are  automatic  and  cannot  be  reduced  by 

the  Division.  Bhey  occur  between  the  minimum  amd  the  maximum  rates 
of  a given  salary  range, 

(3)  Longevity  increases:  These  also  are  not  subject  to  reduction  by 

the  Division,  They  are  automatic  increases  for  those  employees 
who  have  reached  the  maximum  rate  for  their  class  and  are  unable 
to  get  a promotion  ffue  to  lack  of  openings.  This  is  primarily  a 
seniority  increase, 

(4)  Reallocations  and  other  changes:  Ag  duties  of  different  positions 

change  as  time  goes  by,  requests  for  changing  the  classification  of 
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positions  into  higher  pay  brackets  are  reviewed  by  the  Division, 

It  has  full  discretion  in  changing  the  classification  or  not. 

(5)  Salary  in  lieu  of  vacations:  This  is  not  used  now  as  it  is  con- 
sidered too  drastic. 

The  following  are  changes  decreasing  cost: 

(1)  Number  of  permanent  positions:  These  may  be  reduced  either  by 

legislative  act  or  within  the  given  maximum  by  the  Division.  How- 
ever no  employee  is  discharged  if  such  a reduction  is  deemed 
necessary.  Either  the  position  has  been  vacant  for  so  long  a time 
that  it  is  no  longer  needed  or  else  the  incumbent  is  transferred 
to  another  agency* 

(2)  Other  changes:  Decreases  due  to  turnover,  absences,  etc. 

Other  requests  of  a budgetary  nature  follow.  Requests  for  over- 
time and  vacation  relief  are  reviewed  and  may  be  allowed  or  rejected.  Re- 
quests for  temporary  positions  are  reviewed  to  see  if  such  positions  are 
needed  and  the  Division  has  full  administrative  discretion  on  this  point. 
Estimated  savings  from  vacancies,  substitutes,  turnover, etc.  are  a result 
of  circumstances  rather  that  control. 

Budget  form  A- 2 is  a detailed  form,  the  results  of  which  are  used 
in  summary  fora  A-l.  retailed  information  is  requested  of  the  number  of 
permanent  positions  filled  and  their  total  annual  rates  for  the  previous 
fiscal  year , along  with  the  number  of  permanent  positions  vacant  and  their 
total  annual  rate*.  Those  that  are  filled  by  substitutes  and  those  that 
are  not  must  also  be  made  clear. 

Budget  form  A-3  is  the  other  detailed  form  on  personal  services. 
Its  results  are  also  used  in  summary  fora  A-l.  Requests  for  reallocations 
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(changes  in  position  classification)  and  other  changes  in  permanent  posi- 
tions may  be  given.  The  old  title  and  salary  rate  with  the  proposed  new 
title  and  its  salary  rate  must  be  given.  Apparently  the  Division  does  not 
expect  any  requests  for  decreasing  the  cost  of  a reallocation*  Reasons 
justifying  the  proposed  increase  must  be  given  on  a separate  sheet* 

Proposed  increase  or  decrease  in  the  number  of  permanent  positions 
are  shown  on  this  form  also.  Here  again  the  reasons  for  doing  so  must  be 
entered  on  a separate  sheet.  Also  the  requirements  for  temporary  and  other 
services  are  listed  with  their  reasons  on  another  sheet.  Type,  period 
needed,  and  cost  of  such  services  must  be  shown. 

The  remaining  three  estimate  forms  are  reviewed  by  the  Budget 
2 

Bureau  itself.  The  Summary  Budget  Form  1 contains  estimates  for  mainte- 
nance. The  lump  sum  is  given  on  the  front  page  and  on  the  back  page*  This 
same  figure  is  subdivided  According  to  the  new  system  of  subsidiary  accounts* 
There  are  nineteen  of  these  accounts*  They  are  as  follows: 

01  Salaries,  Permanent  Positions 

02  Salaried,  Other 

03  Services,  Non-Employees 

04  Food  for  Persons 

05  Clothing 

06  Housekeeping  Supplies  and  Expenses 

07  Laboratory,  Medical  and  General  Care 

08  Heat  and  Other  Plant  Operation 

09  Farm  and  Grounds 

10  Travel  and  Automotive  Expenses 

11  Advertising  and  Printing 

12  Repairs,  Alterations  and  Additions 

13  Special  Supplies  and  Expenses 

14  Office  and  Administrative  Expenses 

15  Equipment 

16  Rentals 

17  State  Aid 


2.  Material  on  the  remaining  estimate  forms  was  obtained  by  an  interview 
with  Mr*  Edwin  T*  Hebert,  Te china 1 Assistant  to  the  Budget  Commissioner, 
February  4>  1943,  at  11:  A*M. 
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18  Special  Outlay 

19  Debt  Services 

Not  every  lump  sum  appropriation  can  be  divided  into  each  one  of  these  sub- 
sidiary accounts • For  example , an  appropriation  for  maintenance  could  in- 
clude among  others  03,  04,  03,  etc*  but  not  01,  02,  and 4)3 • 

Between  these  outer  pages,  the  spendirg  agencies  fill  their  esti- 
mates in  detail.  They  use  their  own  methods  in  so  doing*  The  review  of 
such  figures  requires  knowledge  of  the  activities  of  the  spending  agencies* 
Summary  Budget  Form  2 contains  estimates  for  special  projects* 
These  d©  not  mean  capital  outlay  In  its  strict  sense,  but  rather  those 
expenses  that  are  not  listed  as  current  expenses*  Primarily,  they  are  out- 
lays for  depreciation.  Examples  of  such  special  projects  would  be  installing 
a new  furnace  at  an  institution  or  replacing  plumbing  fixtures*  Such  pro- 
jects are  listed  according  to  priority  on  the  front  page  of  this  fora*  On 
the  back  page  is  a general  progress  report  which  describes  what  has  been 
done  to  date,  showing  the  amount  and  date  of  the  appropriation,  with  total 
expenditures,  outstanding  liabilities,  and  the  unencumbered  balance*  Be- 
tween the  outer  pages  of  this  form  is  the  same  material  in  detail* 

Summary  Budget  Form  3 is  for  the  revenue  estimates*  There  is  no 
standard  method  of  making  these  estimates*  Rathe®  each  agency  has  its  own 
method  of  making  these  estimates . because  of  varying  conditions  within  than. 
For  example,  the  Department  of  Public  Works  would  estimate  its  revenue 
from  the  fines  and  fees  it  collects*  The  University  of  Massachusetts  at 
Fort  Devens  virtually  knows  the  revenue  from  its  tuition  charges*  The 
main  point  is  that  the  departments  are  very  accurate  in  their  estimates* 
There  are  ao  inflated  or  deflated  revenue  estimates* 
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lx  Budget, 


The  process  of  budget  execution  begins  after  the  appropriation 
act  has  been  passed.^  The  money  that  has  been  appropriated  is  not  automa- 
tically given  to  the  spending  agencies,  but  must  be  alloted  to  them  by  the 
Budget  Bureau*  Moreover  the  appropriation  is  an  authorization  to  spend, 
not  an  order*  The  Budget  Bureau  is  directed  to  save  if  possible* 

All  appropriations  are  alloted  except  for  the  following: 

(1)  Offices  of  the  governor  and  the  lieutenant-governor 

(2)  The  Legislative  Department  because  of  the  theory  of  separation  of 
powers 

(3)  The  Judiciary  Department  for  the  same  reason*  However,  the  Board 
of  Probation,  the  Land  Court,  and  the  Reporter  of  Decisions,  all  of  which 
are  in  the  Judicial  Department,  have  their  funds  alloted  to  them* 

Allotments  are  given  out  quarterly*  There  are  four  allotment 
periods  to  the  fiscal  year*  The  power  of  the  Budget  Bureau  over  allotment 
requests  is  complete.  They  may  be  reduced,  increased,  or  left  as  they  are* 
Small  items,  however,  are  not  alloted* 

After  the  spending  agencies  have  learned  what  their  appropriations 
for  the  budget  year  are,  they  are  requested  to  set  up  tentative  allotment 
requests  for  the  four  quarters  plus  a reserve  for  contingencies.  These 
figures  add  up  to  the  appropriation.  The  subsidiary  accounts  under  each 
item  of  appropriation  are  also  divided  into  quarterly  periods  and  tentative 
allotment  requests  are  made  under  them  plus  a reserve  for  contingencies* 

1*  Material  in  this  section  was  obtained  by  an  interview  with  Mr.  Joseph 
F*  0*Conaell,  Assistant  to  the  Budget  Commissioner,  February  10,  1948 
at  3:00  P*M* 
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These  allotment  requests  are  reviewed  by  the  Budget  Bureau.  They 
follow  their  timetable  of  expenditures.  If  these  requests  are  found  to  be 
reasonable,  then  funds  for  the  first  quarter  are  alloted.  This  is  the 
actual  allotment  and  the  spending  agencies  now  have  money  available  to  meet 
their  expenses.  When  the  second  quarter  rolls  around,  the  process  is  re- 
peated. 

The  subsidiary  accounts  and  the  allotment  schedule  are  devices 
for  control.  They  are  flexible  and  may  be  changed  to  meet  varying  conditions 
Only  the  items  of  appropriation  are  rigid  and  may  be  changed  by  the  General 
Court,  not  the  administration. 

The  following  changes  within  the  items  of  appropriation  may  be 

made: 


(1)  Additional  allotment  within  the  same  subsidiary  account 

(2)  Transfer  from  on©  subsidiary  account  to  another 

(3)  Transfer  from  an  allotment  in  one  subsidiary  account  to  increase 
an  allotment  in  another  subsidiary  account 

All  requests  for  such  changes  by  the  spending  agencies  must  be 
accompanied  by  letters  of  explanation.  The  Budget  Bureau  may  grant,  refuse, 
or  modify  them. 

If,  under  a tentative  allotment  schedule  of  a subsidiary  account, 
the  first  allotment  is  found  to  be  insufficient,  then  funds  may  be  brought 
forward  from  one  of  the  other  quarters  and  be  made  available  for  expendi- 
ture. Of  course,  less  money  is  then  available  for  the  future .and  car®  must 
be  taken  to  avoid  running  short. 

If  one  subsidiary  account  is  found  to  be  in  excess  of  requirements 
and  another  too  little,  then  a transfer  may  be  made  to  increase  the  deficient 
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account  fro®  the  one  in  excess*  After  this  procedure  has  been  completed, 

then  an  additional  allotment  is  made  available  in  the  subsidiary  account 

2 

that  was  found  to  be  deficient*' 

All  the  funds  of  the  subsidiary  accounts  are  alloted  during  the 

final  quarter  of  the  fiscal  year.  If  the  final  allotment  of  one  subsidiary 

account  exceeded  its  needs  whereas  another  ran  short,  then  a transfer  may 

be  arranged.  The  subsidiary  account  and  the  allotment  of  the  one  in  short 

will  be  increased  by  the  amount  needed,  and  the  other  subsidiary  account 

q 

and  allotment  will  be  decreased  by  this  same  figure." 


A*  Budget  Document 

The  budget  document  of  the  state  has  many  of  the  elements  set  up 

in  the  standard.  That  part  of  the  budget  document  containing  the  general 

picture  with  its  budget  message  and  supporting  scheduled  is  concentrated 

1 

mostly  at  the  beginning  of  the  document*  However  no  brief  summary  state- 

2 

cent  is  given.  The  detailed  financial  estimates  follow.  The  revenue  and 
appropriation  acts  are  not  printed  here,  but  in  the  Acts  and  Resolves  in- 
stead. 

The  budget  message  of  the  governor  is  quite  complete  in  its  descrip- 
tion of  the  financial  policy  of  the  state.  The  financial  condition  of  the 
budget  is  stated  to  be  satisfactory  because  revenues  are  expected  to  meat 
proposed  expenditures  without  resorting  to  the  ” State  tax.B  The  revenue 


2.  Interview  with  Mr*  Joseph  O'Connell,  Assistant  to  the  Budget  Commissioner, 
April  12,  194#  at  3«30  PJfi. 

3.  Ibid* 

1.  Budget  Recommendations  of  Massachusetts  for  the  fiscal  year  1949,  pp. 

v-viii,  3-H. 

2 .Ibid  pp*  12-113. 
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policy  remains  unchanged  for  the  same  taxes  are  to  continue. 
Important  financial  issues  are  discussed,  such  as  advocating 
economy  in  administration,  the  limitations  on  administrative 
discretion,  the  importance  of  highway  repair  and  construction 
and  the  increasing  requirements  of  old  age  assistance  in  the 
future.  Capital  budgeting  policies  are  discussed  and  no  new 
capital  outlays  are  advocated  except  those  authorized  by 
statute.  Major  repairs  may  have  to  be  undertaken  if 
necessary  in  spite  of  high  costs  and  unsatisfactory  bids.  A 
discussion  of  the  state's  indebtedness  its  not  in  the  message 
as  it  should  be,  although  a statement  on  the  condition  of 
state  debt  is  given  towards  the  end  of  the  document. 

No  budget  summary  giving  an  overall  view  of  reve- 
nues and  expenditures  on  one  page  is  given.  Nor  are  there 
any  summary  statements  of  the  financial  condition  of  public 
enterprises,  such  as  the  MTA. 

Supporting  schedules  of  the  budget  are  not  grouped 
together  as  well  as  they  could  be.  A few  of  these  schedules 
are  grouped  together  at  the  beginning  of  the  document.  They 
are  the  proposed  expenditures  by  organization  unit  on  one 
statement.  Classification  of  revenues  by  fund  and  sources 
and  of  expenditures  by  iunus  with  their  surplus  or  deficits 
are  indicated  in  another  statement.  The  condition  of  the 
state  debt  is  placed  at  the  end  of  the  document.  Reimburse- 
ment and  distributions  in  summary  form  is  an  important 
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3,  Budget  Recommendations  of  Massachusetts  for  1949.  pp.  3^4  # 
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supporting  schedule  for  Massachusetts  and  is  properly  placed 
with  the  others.  Several  important  supporting  schedules  are 
missing,  however,  such  as  serial  bond  redemptions,  sinking 
fund  installments,  and  proposed  bond  issues  with  their  re- 
demption requirements  and  annual  interest  charges. 

Other  drawbacks  of  this  part  of  the  budget  docu- 
ment are  that  it  is  not  printed  by  i&self  for  popular 
appeal,  and  no  attractive  graphs,  charts  and  pictures  are 
used.  The  result  is  that  a tremendous  opportunity  for 
public  reporting  is  thereby  lost. 

The  detailed  financial  plan  of  the  estimates  of 
revenue  and  expenditures,  accordilmg  to  the  standard  used, 
should  be  complete  in  every  way,  even  though  it  becomes 
technical.  The  budget  document  does  give  some  important 
information  of  this  sort.  For  example,  a recapitulation  of 
revenue  add  expenditures  by  organization  unit  is  given.  De- 
tailed estimates  of  expenditures  of  the  spending  agencies 
follow.  Comparisons  with  previous  and  current  fiscal  years 
are  made  along  with  citations  of  statutes.  The  requested 
and  recommended  requests  for  the  coming  fiscal  year  are 
shown . 

However,  much  information  is  lacking.  There  is 
no  detailed  revenue  data  and  no  financial  statements.  The 
subsidiary  accounts  of  the  items  of  appropriation  could  be 
entered.  The  budget  of  a public  enterprise  like  the  MTA 


could  be  annexed.  Information  of  a non-financial  nature, 
such  as  the  work  of  the  agencies,  their  personnel,  the 
supplies  used,  etc.  could  be  mentioned.  Charts,  graphs, 
cost  data,  statistics,  etc.  could  also  be  added. 

The  budget  bills,  which  should  form  the  final 

part  of  the  budget  document,  are  entirely  missing  and  put 
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in  the  Acts  and  Resolves  instead.  There  they  follow  the 
same  items  of  appropriation  as  in  the  budget  document. 

From  the  standpoint  of  sound  administration,  the 
General  Court  observes  certain  necessary  restrictive  pro- 
visions in  passing  the  budget  bill.  They  are:  (1)  naming 
the  amount  of  the  appropriation  (an  obvious  necessity), 

(2)  the  availability  of  the  funds  is  restricted  to  the 
coming  budget  year,  (3)  the  organization  units  are  named, 
and, (4)  the  funds  from  which  the  appropriations  are  payable. 
Control  over  expenditures  such  as  allotments  and  transfers 
is  left  to  the  administration,  and  appropriations  are  authori- 
zations to  spend.  Riders  are  forbiddan. 

Revenue  bills  are  permanent  laws  and  so  are  separate 
from  the  budget  bills. 

It  is  apparent  by  now  that  the  budget  document  of 
Massachusetts  lacks  many  items  which  it  should  have.  There 
is  no  attractive  summary  to  appeal  to  the  layman.  Data  for 
the  technician  is  insufficient. 


4.  General  Appropriation  Act  of  1947 


5,  Capital  Outlay  Bucketing 


The  Massachusetts  Public  Building  Commission  is 

responsible  for  planning  a long  range  capital  outlay  program 

on  buildings.  Individual  plans  are  referred  to  as  projects. 

It  is  also  responsible  for  the  execution  of  those  projects 

approved  by  the  General  Court.  It  is  the  legislature’s 

intent  bo  make  capital  outlay  a continual  program,  but  only 

time  will  tell  if  tills  will  be  so,  since  so  much  depends  on 

favorable  economic  conditions. 

A project,  under  this  program,  must  cost  at  least 

ig>5000,  and  must  be  financed  in  whole  or  in  part  by  special 

appropriations,  bond  issues,  federal  funds,  or  any  combina- 
2 

tion  of  these. 

All  the  state  agencies  can  submit  requests  for 

capital  outlay  to  the  commission.  Ail  these  requests  must 

be  arranged  according  to  priority.  Those  projects  which 

1 

can  no  longer  be  delayed  are  listed  first.  Those  that  are 
secondary  come  next.  The  agencies  may  list  as  many  projects 
as  they  wish.  What  they  request  is  generally  needed,  but  all 
these  requests  put  together  are  beyond  the  state’s  ability 
to  pay.  So  urgent  ones  have  to  come  first. 

1.  Interview  with  Mr.  Hall  Nichols,  Director  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Public  Building  Commission,  May  10,  1348,  at 
2:30  P.M. 

2.  Section  3,  Chapter  466,  of  the  Acts  of  1947. 

3.  Material  in  this  paragraph  was  obtained  by  an  interview 
with  Mr.  Hall  Nichols,  Director  of  the  Massachusetts  Pub- 
lic Building  Commission,  May  10,  1948,  at  2:30  P.M. 
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The  commission  reviews  these  requests  for  their  need 
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and  probably  cost.  It  makes  its  own  preliminary  plans  on 
its  own  initiative.  A five  year  program  has  been  prepared, 
naming  those  projects  to  be  undertaken  each  year  according 
to  their  need  and  cost.  These  plans  will  have  to  be  revised 
annually  because  if  an  important  project  Is  rejected  by  the 
General  Court,  then  the  same  plan  will  be  presented  again 
the  following  year.  The  commission  is  well  acquainted  with 
the  needs  of  the  departments  and  institutions  because  its 
members  and  personnel  have  had  experience  In  these  problems 
before.  A report  is  made  annually  to  the  Commission  on  Ad- 
ministration and  Finance  showing  the  list  of  requested 
projects  and  the  estimated  cost.  Its  recommendations  are 
classified  as  those  projects  that  are  needed  immediately 
and  those  that  are  not. 

The  General  Court  reviews  these  recommendations 
and  approves  some  projects.  All  plans,  specifications,  and 
contracts  must  be  approved  by  the  commission  before  money 

5 

can  be  spent  or  construction  begun. ' Once  these  are  approved. 


6 


no  alterations  can  be  made.  Moreover,  the  commission  can 
examine  the  quality  of  construction  and  require  that  the 


4.  Material  in  this  paragraph  was  obtained  by  an  interview 
with  Mr,  Hall  Nichols,  Director  of  the  Massachusetts  Pub- 
lic Buildings  Commission,  May  10,  1948,  at  2:30  F.M. 

5.  Section  3,  Chapter  466  of  the  Acts  of  1947. 

6.  Ibid. 
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work  be  done  according  to  plan.  The  commission  is  well 

aware  of  what  the  probable  building  costs  will  be  and  for 

that  reason  can  tell  if  a proposed  bid  will  cover  the  cost. 

The  commission  accepts  the  lowest  bid  that  it  knows  will 

0 

cover  the  cost  of  construction. 

6.  Critical  Analysis  of  the  Budget  System 

The  so-called  Executive  Budget  of  Massachusetts 
may  appear  to  be  fundamentally  complete  by  what  has  been 
written  so  far,  but  such  is  not  the  case.  An  analysis  will 
show  its  shortcomings. 

Since  a budget  is  a comprehensive  financial  plan, 
it  requires  adequate  staff  assistance,  which  Massachusetts 
does  not  have.  What  assistance  the  governor  does  get  to 
formulate  executive  policy  is  quite  informal  and  inadequate  . 
State  planning  agencies  are  not  concerned  with  budgetary 
planning,  although  the  recently  created  Massachusetts  Public 
Building  Commission  might  evolve  to  that  stage  as  far  as 
capital  budgeting  is  concerned.  The  General  Court  will  then 
have  to  recognize  that  capital  construction  is  a continual 
process  and  that  money  will  have  to  be  appropriated  annually 
for  such  purposes.  Moreover,  economic  conditions  must  be 

7.  Section  3,  Chapter  466  of  the  Acts  of  1947. 

8.  Interview  with  Mr.  Hall  Nichols,  Director  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Public  Building  Commission,  May  10,  1948,  at  2:30 

P.M. 
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favorable  so  that  a surplus  of  revenues  over  expenditures  is 
consistent.  At  the  present  moment,  the  high  cost  of  construc- 
tion is  discouraging  capital  outlay.1 2  Only  new  construction 
that  is  absolutely  needed  is  being  authorized.  Budgetary 
planning  also  involves  research  on  what  has  been  done  and 

so  an  administrative  operations  audit  would  be  needed.  Sue  h 

o 

an  audit  does  not  exist  in  Massachusetts.  Moreover  the 
system  of  cost  accounting  is  entirely  inadequate.  A con- 
sistent executive  plan  at  the  moment  would  require  a longer 
gubernatorial  terra.  Two  years  is  too  short.  The  governor  is 
rushed  for  time  in  preparing  his  budget  as  he  enters  office. 
When  he  does  have  time  in  his  second  year,  it  is  also  his 
last  year  unless  he  is  reelected.  The  system  of  multiple 
appropriation  acts  show  the  lack  of  planning.  If  planning 
were  complete  only  one  would  be  necessary.  Moreover  the 
budget  procedure  is  timed  too  early.  What  planning  there  is 
has  to  be  almost  two  years  in  advance.  The  appropriation  act 
is  passed  three  or  four  months  ahead  of  the  fiscal  year  it 
applies.  If  it  were  moved  nearer,  planning  the  budget  would 
be  easier. 


Another  shortcoming  in  formulating  the  budget  are 
statutory  restrictions.  The  system  of  special  funds  is 
especially  well -developed  in  Massachusetts.  Amost  half  of 


1.  Interview  with  Mr.  Hall  Nichols,  Director  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Public  Building  Commission,  May  10,  1948,  at  2:30  P.M 

2.  Interview  with  Mr.  William  Cohen,  Semi-senior  accountant 
in  the  Comptroller’s  Bureau,  April  12,  1948,  at  11:00  A.M. 
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the  revenue  is  earmarked  for  special  purposes  and  the  exe- 
cutive can  do  nothing  about  it,  although  there  is  some  dis- 
cretion within  the  funds,  primarily  in  the  matter  of  supplies 
Reimbursements  to  cities  and  towns  are  required  by  law  and 
they  account  for  a sizeable  sum.  Automatic  step-rate  and 
longevity  increases  are  also  required  by  law.  However 
pension  payments,  debt  service,  and  other  fixed  charges 
are  necessary  restrictions.  The  organizational  setup  also 
hampers  the  governor’s  authority.  Many  departments  are 
headed  by  boards  and  commissions  as  well  as  by  one  man. 

Their  terms  are  longer  than  the  governor’s  and  they  may  be 
removed  only  for  cause.  So  the  governor  has  to  deal  with 
men  of  different  views  who  are  not  responsible  to  him. 

There  are,  however,  satisfactory  features  of  the 
budget  system,  which  do  not,  unfortunately,  counterbalance 
the  shortcomings  mentioned  above.  The  budget  is  financially 
sound.  There  is  no  going  into  debt  to  meet  current  expenses. 
Legislative  procedure  is  also  sound.  Lump-sum  appropriations 
no  automatic  appropriations,  no  riders  etc.  are  always 
desirable . 

These  criticisms  of  the  budget  are  mentioned  at 
this  stage  because  they  are  fundamental  and  are  the  real 
reasons  why  the  governor  cannot  be  called  an  administrative 
manager.  The  remaining  functions  are  primarily  control 
and  executory  and  no  matter  how  efficient  and  thorough 
they  may  be,  they  cannot  overcome  the  above  shortcomings. 
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Wo  matter  how  much  power  the  governor  has  In  executing  the 
budget,  he  will  not  be  able  to  control  the  activities  of 
the  operating  agencies  if  he  lacks  staff  assistance  in 
formulating  the  budget  plan  and  if  he  Is  hemmed  in  by  sta- 


tutory restrictions. 
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V ACCOUNTING 
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1,  Central  Control  and  Subsidiary  Accounts 

The  Accounting  Division  maintains  the  General 
Ledger  Accounts. J'  These  central  control  accounts  are 
classified  according  to  fund.  Among  them  are  the  following  : 

(1)  General  Fund:  the  largest  of  all  the  funds  and 

whose  revenues  are  not  earmarked  for  any  special 
purpose . 

(2)  Special  Revenue  Funds:  there  are  many  of  these 

funds  whose  revenues  are  earmarked  for  special 
purposes.  For  example,  the  Highway  Fund  whereby 
revenues  from  gasoline  taxes,  fines,  and  fees, 
must  be  used  for  highway  building  and  repair. 

(3)  Revolving  Funds:  these  are  working  capital 

funds  such  as  the  Purchasing  Bureau  uses  In 
making  large  scale  purchases  on  short  notice. 

(4)  Trust  and  Agency  Funds:  these  are  a.ccounts  of 

funds  belonging  to  another  level  of  government, 
such  as  the  accounts  of  those  income  taxes 
collected  by  the  state  for  both  state  and  federal 
governments. 


1.  Material  in  this  paragraph  was  obtained  by  an  interview 
with  Mr.  William  Cohen,  Semi-Senior  Accountant  of  the 
Accounting  Division,  April  12,  1948,  at  11:00  A.M. 
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(5)  Bond  and  Sinking  Funds:  these  are  the  accounts 

et 

of  the  State’s  indebtedness,  such  as  money  owed 
and  paid,  and  computation  of  interest. 

(6)  Property  and  Debt:  these  are  the  accounts  of  the 

valuation  of  state  owned  property,  such  as  land 
and  buildings. 

There  are  many  other  control  accounts,  but  the  above  are 
the  most  important.  They  also  have  cross  references  with 
the  subsidiary  acc omits. 

Revenues  are  classified  according  to  fund,  agency, 

Q 

and  source.  A seven  digit  code  is  used:  the  first  two 

digits  designate  the  fund,  the  second  two  the  agency,  and 
the  last  three  the  source.  The  latter  Is  further  classified 
into  the  following  categories:  taxes,  licenses  and  fees, 

fines  and  penalties,  grants  from  the  federal  government, 
sales  and  services,  miscellaneous  revenues,  and  non-revenue 
receipts. (refunds) . 

The  Accounting  Division  also  maintains  the  budget- 
3 

ary  accounts.  This  is  a very  important  activity  because 
their  purpose  is  to  keep  expenditures  within  the  appropria- 
tions. The  most  important  of  these  budgetary  accounts  are 
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2.  Material  in  this  paragraph  was  obtained  by  an  interview 
with  Mr.  William  Cohen,  Semi-Senior  Accountant  of  the 
Accounting  Division,  April  12,  1948,  at  11:00  A.M. 

3.  Material  in  this  paragraph  was  obtained  by  an  interview 
with  Mr.  James  F.  Roche,  Semi-Senior  Accountant  of  the 
Accounting  Division,  December  23,  1948,  at  4:00  P.M. 
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the  estimated  and  actual  revenues,  inter  and  intra  fund 
receipts  and  disbursements,  appropriations,  allotments, 
encumbrances,  tranfers,  and  others.  Monthly  tabulations  of 
cash  receipts  and  disbursements  are  made,  both  of  which  are 
received  by  the  treasurer  who  sends  a certified  copy  to  the 
comptroller.  Monthly  tabulations  are  also  kept  of  encumbran- 
ces and  expenditures. 

A description  of  the  accounting  procedures  in  the 

budgetary  accounts  Illustrates  the  rigid  control  exercised 

4 

over  expenditures  to  prevent  overspending.  These  procedures 
are  credit  and  debifi  operations.  When  the  appropriation 
is  set  up  at  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year,  this  figure 
is  credited.  When  the  first  allotment  against  this  appro- 
priation is  sent  in  by  the  Budtet  Bureau,  it  is  credited  and 
the  appropriation  debited  by  a like  amount.  An  encumbrance 
against  this  allotment  will  be  credited  and  the  allotment 
debited.  Vi/hen  cash  is  paid  from  the  encumbrance  or  allot- 
ment, then  liquidations  are  credited  and  allotments  or  en- 
cumbrances are  debited.  At  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  all 
accounts  are  closed  and  new  ones  started,  except  for  out- 
standing encumbrances  which  become  accounts  payable.  All 
the  above  operations  are  based  on  the  double  entry  and  ac- 
crual systems  of  accounting.  All  accounts  of  appropriations 
allotments,  etc.  are  carefully  watched  so  that  money  is 

4.  Material  in  this  paragraph  was  obtained  by  an  interview 
with  Mr.  James  F.  Roche,  Semi-Senior  Accountant  of  the 
Accounting  Division,  December  23,  1943,  at  4:00  P.M. 
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spent  according  to  the  budget  plan.  Cross-checks  are  kept 

with  the  subsidiary  accounts  of  the  Tabulating  Division 

5 

and  the  spending  agencies.  vi/hen  changes  are  made,  rela- 
tionships between  the  control  accounts  of  the  division  and  t 
the  subsidiary  accounts  of  the  spending  agencies  are  affect- 
ed. These  problems  have  to  be  solved.  More  and  more 
accounting  functions  are  being  taken  away  from  the  depart- 
ments and  institutions  until  eventually  they  will  keep 
only  original  records,  showing  how  accounting  is  becoming 
more  centralized.  Such  a development  is  increasing  the 
governor’s  control  over  the  spending  agencies,  since  the 
Comptroller  is  subject  to  his  orders. 

The  Tabulating  Division  maintains  the  subsidiary 

accounts  by  the  use  of  accounting  machines  rented  to  the  stats 

6 

by  the  International  Business  Machine  Corporation  (IBM) . 

All  vouchers  have  been  pre -audited  and  so  are  authorized 
payments.  What  remains  to  be  done  with  these  vouchers 
is  to  see  if  funds  are  available  to  pay  them.  For  this 
reason,  subsidiary  accounts  af  allotments  and  encumbrances 
are  kept.  If  funds  are  available,  then  warrants  are  made 
to  be  drawn  against  the  treasury.  If  not,  the  voucher  is 
returned.  Up  to  the  minute  track  of  expenditures  are  kept 
to  prevent  overpayment.  Weekly  and  monthly  totals  of 

5.  Material  in  this  paragraph  was  obtained  by  an  interview 
with  Mr.  William  Cohen,  Semi-Senior  Accountant  in  the 
Accounting  Division,  April  12,  1948,  at  11:00  A.M. 

6.  Material  in  this  paragraph  was  obtained  by  An  interview 
with  Mr.  John  Bernard  Fouhy,  Head  Statistical  Machine 
Operator,  December  23,  1947,  at  3:00  P.M. 
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expenditures  are  kept  and  checked  with  those  of  the  Account- 
ing Division. 

The  Field  Unit  Division  maintains  the  subsidiary 
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accounts  of  the  spending  agencies.  It  installs  their 
accounting  systems  to  got  the  information  it  wants*  Ckahges 
are  continually  being  ma.de  in  them  because  of  changing  con- 
ditions. It  straightens  out  their  accounting  problems.  It 
audits  their  accounts  and  closes  their  books  at  the  end  of 
the  fiscal  year  except  for  enclubrances.  All  of  its  duties 
illustrate  how  accounting  is  a function  of  management . 

The  power  to  install  accounting  systems  increases 
the  power  of  the  comptroller  and  the  governor.  The  system 
of  budge tary  accounts  enables  the  governor  to  control  the 
execution  of  the  budget  so  funds  are  spent  as  planned.  How- 
ever, such  control  has  not  been  complete  at  times  and  so  the 
new  system  of  subsidiary  accounts  had  to  be  developed.  Time 
will  tell  if  it  will  prevent  the  occasional  overspending 
of  the  past. 


7.  Material  in  this  paragraph  was  obtained  by  an  interview 
with  Mr,  foseph  E.  G^hea,  Senior  Clerk  in  the  Field  Unit 
Division,  December  23,  1947,  at  3:30  P*M. 
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2.  Pre-Audit 


The  function  of  pre-audit  is  done  hy  the  Payroll 
and  Pre-Audit  Divisions.  All  vouchers  are  pre-audited  for 
accuracy  and  legality. 

All  vouchers  must  pass  through  the  Piling  and 
Transmittal  Section.  Here  they  are  encumbered,  segregated, 
and  sent  to  their  proper  pre-audit  section.  Cash  discount 
vouchers  are  given  priority  for  obvious  reasons.  After 
vouchers  have  passed  through  their  proper  pre-audit  section 
and  become  warrants  on  the  Treasury  and  paid,  they  are  re- 
turned to  this  section  and  filed. 

Vouchers  for  traveling  expenses  are  pre-audited  by 
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the  Traveling  Pre-Audit  Section.  These  bills  must  conform 
to  the  statutes  and  the  detailed  rules  of  the  Commission  on 
Administration  and  Finance,  such  as  so  much  per  mile,  so 
much  per  meal,  etc.  The  section  watches  for  sufficiency  of 
funds  for  travel  and  makes  reimbursements  to  individuals 
for  authorized  travelling  expenses.  It  also  checks  the 
reasonableness  of  traveling  expenses,  and  for  this  reason 
knows  fares,  hotel  costs,  mileages,  etc. 

The  Pre-Audit  Section  pre-audits  purchase  orders 

1.  Material  in  this  paragraph  was  obtained  by  an  interview 
with  Mr.  Harold  E.  Hamlin,  Head  Administrative  Clerk, 
February  24,  1S48,  at  2:00  P.M. 

2.  Material  in  this  section  was  obtained  by  an  Interview 
with  Miss  Catherine  H.  Hayes,  Head  Clerk  In  the  Traveling 
Pre-Audit  Section,  February  20,  1948,  at  11:30  A.M. 
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and  contracts  largely."  Invoices  for  land  taking,  land 
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damages,  rentals,  and  liabilities  are  also  pre-audited. 

All  invoices  are  computed  in  the  chronological 

order  they  are  received,  except  for  discount  invoices  which 

5 

are  given  preference.  This  computation  is  a mathematical 
process  checking  accuracy,  making  totals,  and  watching  for 
errors . 

There  are  several  points  of  interest  in  the  pre- 

g 

audit  of  purchase  orders.  The  terms  of  the  purchase  order 
are  checked  with  the  vendor’s  terms.  If  the  vendor’s  terms 
are  better,  they  are  used.  If  not,  then  the  vendor’s  terms 
are  changed  to  those  of  the  purchase  order.  previous 
year’s  credit  cannot  be  applied  against  the  current  year’s 
business.  If  the  discount  period  has  elapsed,  a check  is 
made  to  learn  the  cause  of  the  delay  and  to  prevent  another 
such  occurrence.  Departmental  sale  of  goods  may  not  be 
applied  as  a credit  on  any  bill.  The  total  amount  of  the 
bill  must  be  paid  &n$  any  revenue  has  to  be  turned  in  to 
the  treasury. 

In  pre -auditing  contracts,  a record  is  kept  of  the 

3.  Interview  with  Miss  Maude  A.  McLean,  Head  Administrative 
Clerk  of  the  Pre-Audit  Section,  February  1£,  1948,  at 
10:30  A.M. 

4.  Ibid. 

5.  Material  in  this  paragraph  was  obtained  by  an  interview 
with  Miss  Maude  A.  McLean,  Head  Administrative  Clerk  of 
the  Pre-Audit  Section,  February  17,  1948,  at  1:30  P.M. 

6.  Ibid. 
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These  contracts  are 


provisions  of  each  one  and  then  filed.  These  contracts  are 
checked  with  the  Attorney-General  in  matters  of  form  so  that 
the  state  will  he  protected  in  any  law  case  that  may  arise. 
There  are  many  other  precautions  that  must  he  taken  to  assure 
the  legality  of  such  contracts.  For  example,  contracts  oumv 
$5000  must  have  heen  advertised  and  ha’toe  bonds  attached. 
Contracts  for  construction  of  buildings  over  $5000  require 
the  approval  of  the  Massachusetts  Public  Buildings  Commission. 
Money  must  be  available  for  each  contract  and  so  certified 
by  the  Comptroller  prior  to  av/arding  them. 

Land  invoices  for  the  purchase  or  damage  to  land 

Q 

are  also  pre -audited  by  this  section.'  These  must  be  checked 
for  their  accuracy  and  completeness.  For  example,  if  an 
award  has  been  made  for  damage  to  land,  then  a signed  release 
from  the  principal  must  be  attached  to  the  invoice.  Disputed 
claims  must  have  releases  signed  by  both  the  principal  and 
the  Attorney-General.  Rent  invoices  must  have  been  approved 
by  competent  authorities. 

The  Warrant  Section  is  the  intermediary  between  the 

9 

Pre-Audit  Division  and  the  Tabulating  Division.  It  certifies 
the  vouchers,  signed  by  the  governor  and  council  in  broad 


5 8 


7.  Material  in  this  paragraph  was  obtained  by  an  interview 
with  Miss  Maude  A.  McLean,  Head  Administrative  Clerk  of 
the  Pre-Audit  Section,  February  17,  1948,  at  1:30  P.M. 

8.  Ibid. 

9.  Material  in  this  paragraph  was  obtained  by  an  interview 
with  Miss  Margaret  F.  Wildes,  Senior  Clerk  in  the  Warrant 
Section,  February  20,  1948,  at  10:45  P.M. 


, 


categories  as  proper  claims  against  the  state.  These 
vouchers  become  warrants  to  draw  money  from  the  treasury . 

The  Payroll  Division  pre-audits  payrolls.  ' 

Records  are  kept  of  all  positions.  Case  histories  of  all 
employees  are  maintained  with  date  of  entry,  vacations, 
absences,  amount  paid,  rate  of  pay,  etc.  Prior  to  authorize 
ing  payment  for  personal  services,  pre-audits  are  made  to 
see  that  the  terms  of  office  have  been  carried  out. 


10.  Material  in  this  paragraph  was  obtained  by  an  interview 
with  Miss  Margaret  W.  Irish,  Head  Clerk  in  the  Payroll 
Division,  February  27,  1948,  at  11:00  A.M. 


• 

5.  Post-Audit 


There  is  no  administrative  post-audit  in  Massachu- 
setts, hut  only  the  independent  post-audit,  a function  of  the 
Department  of  the  State  Auditor.  The  duties  of  the  State 
Auditor’s  staff  are  comparable  to  those  of  a public  accounting 
firm,  in  this  case  with  public  accounting  rather  than  private 

accounting. “ The  state  Auditor  does  not  have  to  be  a Certi- 

2 

fied  Public  Accountant  as  in  other  states."' 

flrhis  department  audits  all  accounts  of  the  state-, 
but  not  those  of  the  cities  and  towns,  which  is  done  by  the 
Division  of  Accounts  of  the  Department  of  Corporations  and 
Taxation.  According  to  law,  this  office  has  access  to  all 
accounts  of  state  agencies  at  reasonable  times  and  can  re- 
quire them  to  produce  books  and  documents.*  However,  it 

cannot  keep  accounts  itself  except  for  the  results  of  its 
5 

post-audit.  A clear  distinction  is  thus  made  between 
accounting  and  auditing. 

The  State  Auditor  reports  to  the  General  Court  on 

0 

the  results  of  his  audit  and  makes  recommendations. 

1.  Interview  with  Mr.  Thomas  J.  Buckley,  State  Auditor, 
Bebruary  9,  1948,  at  3:00  P.M. 

2.  Ibid. 

3.  Annotated  Laws  of  Massachusetts.  Chapter  , Section  12. 

4.  Ibid. 

5.  Ibid. 

6.  Material  In  this  paragraph  was  obtained  by  an  interview 
with  Mr.  Thomas  J.  Buckley,  State  Auditor,  February  9, 

1948,  at  3:00  P.M. 
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. 
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liowovar,  he  ia  not  responsible  to  that  body,  but  theoretically  to 
fee  people.  Most  of  the  time  the  legislature  is  not  interested  in 
the  results  of  his  audit.  Occasionally,  a political  issue  nay  bo 
made  of  some  error  the  administration  has  made,  but  this  seldom 
happens.  Generally  when  a mistake  is  found,  it  is  corrected  by 
the  Comptroller’s  Bureau. 

Politics  frequently  restricts  the  auditor’s  functions. '* 
For  example,  when  the  elevated  system  came  under  public  ownership 
recently,  its  accounts  should  have  been  made  subject  to  the  in- 
dependent post-audit  like  other  state  agencies.  However,  -tills 
duty  was  given  to  the  Department  of  Public  Utilities,  which  is 
not  an  auditing  agency* 

It  is  apparent  from  the  above  description  that  the  poten- 
tialities of  the  independent  pc strand it  as  a force  to  make 
administrative  responsibility  real,  are  not  realised.  All  accounts 
should  be  audited,  including  public  corporations,  especially  those 
with  operating  deficits. 


7*  Material  in  this  paragraph  wag  obtained  by  an  interview  with  Mr. 
Thoaas  J.  buckley.  State  Auditor,  February  9,  194 3,  at  3:X)  F.M. 


VI  TREASURY  MANAGEMENT 


1,  General  Characteristics 

Treasury  functions  are  located  in  the  Department 
of  the  State  Treasurer.  This  agency  is  responsible  not 
only  for  the  collection,  custody,  and  disbuBsement  of  funds, 
but  also  for  investments  and  debt  administration.  In  fact 
the  department  resembles  a bank  somewhat. 

The  office  belongs  to  the  independent  executive 
group,  that  is,  it  is  independent  of  the  governor.  The 
State  Treasurer  himself  is  independently  elected  and  he  is 
under  no  compulsion  to  obey  the  governor.  In  practice, 
however,  the  duties  01  the  treasury  are  of  a routine 
character  and  there  is  hardly  any  need  of  making  policy 
decisions.  However,  there  have  been  exceptions  yo  this. 

For  example,  during  the  recent  bonus  bill  for  veterans,  the 
General  Court  drew  up  legislation  rather  hurriedly  with  the 
result  that  the  State  Treasurer  had  some  discretion  in 
administering  the  la w. 

The  accounting  system  of  this  department  is  in- 
stalled by  the  Field  Unit  Division  of  the  Comptroller’s 

2 

Bureau  and  changes  are  made  as  the  need  arises.  All 

1.  Material  for  this  paragraph  was  obtained  in  an  interview 
with  Mr.  Laurence  Curtis,  State  Treasurer  and  Receiver- 
General,  February  2,  1948,  at  3:00  P.M. 

2.  Interview  with  Mr.  Joseph  H.  O’Shea,  Senior  Clerk  of  the 
Field  Unit  Division,  December  23,  1348,  at  3:30  P.M. 
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The  State  Treasurer  himself  must  also 


6 3 


employees  are  bonded. 
4 

give  bond. 


The  department  may  recommend  legislation.  During 
the  recent  bonus  bill,  doubtful  points  in  the  law  were  en- 
countered and  the  treasurer  recommended  legislation  to  clarify 
them.  Examples  of  these  doubtful  points  were  the  eligibility 
of  Massachusetts  veterans  for  the  bonus  if  they  we re  inducted 

outside  the  state,  and  the  eligibility  of  the  Coast  Guard 
5 

veterans . 


The  department  is  divided  into  seven  divisions: 
executive,  bookkeeping,  warrant,  receiving,  paying,  bond,  and 
Board  of  Retirement.  The  executive  does  the  general  super- 
vision and  the  bookkeeping  maintains  the  accounts.  Warrant 
keeps  track  of  the  payroll  and  expense  warrants.  Receiving 
and  paying  are  what  their  titles  signify.  Bond  administers 
the  debts  and  investments.  The  Board  of  Retirement  adminis- 
ters the  retiring  funds  for  state  employees  and  teachers.  It 

also  is  responsible  for  the  veterans’  bonus  and  the  with- 
6 

holding  tax. 

The  State  Treasurer  belongs  to  various  boards.  For 


3.  Interview  with  Mr.  Laurence  Curtis,  State  Treasurer  and 
Receiver-General,  February  2,  1348,  at  5:00  P.M. 

4.  General  Laws  of  Massachusetts  (Tercentenary  Edition) 

Chap.  10,  Sec.  2. 

5.  Report  of  the  Treasurer  and  Receiver-General  for  the  year 
ending  June  30,  1946  (Public  Document  No.  10,  Commonweal th 
of  Massachusetts)  pp.  6,  7. 

6.  Interview  with  Mr.  Laurence  Curtis,  State  Treasurer  and 
Receiver-General,  February  2,  1348,  at  3:00  P.M. 
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example,  he  Is  a member  of  the  3oard  of  Firemen's  Relief 

7 

which  aids  injured  firemen.  He  also  belongs  to  the  Board 

3 

of  Bank  Incorporators  which  enacts  banking  regulations." 


7.  Interview  with  an  official  in  the  Department  of  the  State 
Treasurer,  February  11 , 1948,  at  2:30  P.M. 

8.  Ibid. 


2.  Collection  of  Revenue 


« 5 


The  department  collects  all  moneys  due  to  the 
Commonwealth.  These  Include  the  revenue  of  the  departments 
and  the  taxes  collected  by  the  Department  of  Corporations 
and  Taxation,  such  as  taxes  on  incomes,  inheritances, 
corporations,  etc.'*’  When  Federal  grants-in-aid  are  made 
for  Massachusetts,  the  money  made  available  to  defray  the 
costs  of  such  expenditures  as  highways,  are  also  received 


2 


by  this  department. 

The  treasurer  assesses  and  collects  the  state  tax 

on  cities  and  towns  when  such  a tax  is  deemed  necessary  to 

3 

balance  the  budget.  The  cities  and  towns  in  turn  obtain 
the  needed  money  on  real  estate  taxation.  However,  the 

4 

budget  policy  of  the  present  governor  avoids  doing  this. 

Assessments  on  the  cities  and  towns  comprising 

the  various  metropolitan  districts  are  also  made  by  this 
5 

office.  There  are  metropolitan  districts  for  water,  parks, 

and  sewerage.  The  methods  of  computing  the  proportions 

which  the  cities  and  to 'ms  of  the  several  metropolitan 

6 

districts  must  pay  are  long  and  involved. 


1.  Interview  with  Mr.  Laurence  Curtis,  State  Treasurer  and 
Receiver-General  of  Massachusetts,  February  2,  1948,  at 
3:00  P.M. 

2.  Ibid. 

3.  Ibid. 

4.  Budget  Recommendations  of  Governor  Bradford  of  Massachu- 
setts for  fche  fiscal  year  1949  (Wright  Printing  Co.)  p.v. 

5.  Interview  with  Mr.  Laurence  Curtis,  Treasurer  and  Receiver- 
General,  February  21,  1948,  at  3:00  P.M. 

6.  See  Public  Document  No,  92  (1946  Assessments  for  Interest, 
Sinking  Funds,  Serial  Bonds  and  Maintenance  of  the  Metro- 
polltan  Districts,  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts)  pp.  2-4. 
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5.  Custody  of  Funds 


The  department  is  responsible  for  the  safe  custody 

of  the  state’s  moneys,  bonds,  notes,  etc.  Cash  is  deposited 

in  banks  to  avoid  the  currency  problems  of  cash  transactions. 

Only  those  banking  institutions  in  Massachusetts  that  have 

been  chartered  by  the  national  government,  such  as  national 

banks  and  trust  companies,  may  be  used  as  state  depositories. 

Under  certain  conditions  federal  chartered  New  York  banks 
2 

may  be  used.  Although  there  are  several  methods  of  in- 
suring state  deposits,  such  as  personal  surety  of  responsible 
bank  officials  or  the  deposit  of  collateral  or  corporate 
surety  bonds,  the  state  does  not  use  any  of  them  as  safe- 
guards; rather  deposits  are  spread  among  different  banks  for 

3 

reasons  of  safety. 

State  deposits  in  commercial  banks  which  are  sub- 
ject to  check  are  segregated  into  active  and  inactive 
account s.1 2 3 4*  Checks  are  continually  drawn  against  the  active 
accounts  whereas  the  inactive  accounts  are  seldom  used. 

These  deposits  are  not  created,  but  are  backed  up  by  the 
state’s  cash.  Interest  is  not  earned  on  these  accounts  for 
federal  laws  prohibit  paying  interest  on  deposits  subject  to 

1.  .Annotated  Laws  of  Massachusetts,  Chap.  29,  Sec.  34. 

2.  Ibid.  " 

3.  Interview  with  an  official  of  the  Department  of  State 
Treasurer,  March  1,  1948,  at  3:30  P.M. 

4.  Material  for  this  paragraph  obtained  by  the  same  official 
of  the  Department  of  the  State  Treasurer,  March  1,  1948, 
at  3:30  fl,M. 


. 
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check.  The  banks  do  not  charge  the  state  for  maintaining 
their  checking  accounts  because  they  obtain  revenue  from 
the  state’s  cash  which  they  invest,  and  this  factor  enables 
them  to  meet  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  checking  accounts. 

The  department  maintains  the  funds  held  in  trust 
by  the  state.  These  include  both  cash  and  securities. 

Among  them  are  the  trust  funds  of  the  departments  and 
institutions,  such  as  those  for  education,  public  welfare, 
public  health,  etc.  Foreign  insurance  companies,  that  is, 
those  from  other  states,  are  required  to  maintain  deposits 
on  trust  in  order  to  do  business  in  Massachusetts.  These 
trusts  deposits  are  in  the  form  of  securities.  Many  domestic 
companies  do  likewise  to  meet  the  requirements  of  other 
states. 


5.  Material  for  this  paragraph  obtained  by  an  interview  with 
the  same  official  of  the  Department  of  the  State  Treasurer, 
March  1,  1948,  at  5:50  P.M. 


♦ 
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4.  Disbursement 


All  payments  on  account  of  the  state  are  made 
through  this  office.-  This  includes  all  bills  of  the  de- 
partments and  institutions.  No  branch  offices  are  maintained. 
It  alone  maintains  the  official  bank  account  in  the  name  of 
the  state,  for  no  grants  of  credit  are  given  to  disbursing 
officers.  However,  those  institutions  with  weekly  payrolls 
obtain  monthly  warrants  from  the  treasury  which  they  bank 
and  draw  against  them. 

The  department  regulates  all  payments.  Checks  of 

course  are  used  to  pay  bills  and  payrolls  because  of  their 

greater  convenience.  These  checks  are  drawn  up  from  warrants 

2 

authorized  by  the  Comptroller’s  Bureau.  There  are  two 
types:  payroll  and  expense.  The  governor  and  council  approves 
them  in  broad  categories.  Advances  on  salaries  may  be  given 

subject  to  the  rules  and  regulations  that  the  treasurer 

4 5 

makes.  Unpaid  checks  are  put  in  the  unpaid  check  fund. 

According  to  law,  payments  may  be  withheld  from 

persons  having  unadjusted  accounts,  but  this  occurs  very 

1.  Material  for  this  paragraph  was  obtained  in  an  interview 
with  an  official  in  the  department  of  the  State  Treasurer, 
February  11,  1948,  at  2:30  F.M. 

2.  Ibid. 

3.  Ibid. 

4.  Interview  with  Mr.  Laurence  Curtis,  State  Treasurer  and 
Receiver-General,  February  2,  1948,  at  3:30  P.M. 

5.  Ibid. 
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seldom. 


This  restriction  applies  also  to  the  cities  and 
7 

towns  as  well. 

Paying  the  veterans’  bonus  in  1946  created  immense 
problems  for  the  Treasury  Department.  Ayi  new  division  had 
to  be  created,  new  procedures  had  to  be  planned,  and  per- 

Q 

sonnel  had  to  be  trained.  This  work  was  of  temporary 
nature,  and  now  has  passed  its  peak. 


6.  Interview  with  an  official  in  the  Department  of  the  State 
Treasurer,  March  11,  1948,  at  3:30  P.M. 

7.  Ibid. 

8.  Interview  with  an  official  in  the  Department  of  the  State 
Treasurer,  March  1,  1948,  at  3:30  P.M. 


5.  Investments 


Investing  state  funds  is  a very  important  treasury 
function.  Custody  of  funds  requires  their  sound  investment. 
The  approval  of  the  governor  and  council  is  required  on  the 
state’s  investments,  hut  in  practise  the  governor  is  quite 
indifferent. 

Investment  of  state  funds  are  in  government  secu- 

2 

rities,  both  federal,  state,  and  local.  Private  stocks 
and  bonds  cannot  be  purchased.  Since  the  market  value  of 
municipal  securities  greatly  exceed  their  par  value,  the 
state  does  not  purchase  these  any  more,  but  merely  keeps 
those  it  already  has.  Investments  in  Treasury  certificates, 
which  are  government  short  term  notes,  occur  when  there  is 
excess  chsh  on  hand.  These  notes,  like  other  federal 
securities,  are  very  liquid.  When  coupon  bonds  are  purchased, 
they  are  registered  in  the  name  of  the  commonwealth  rather 
than  to  bearer  in  order  to  make  them  negotiable.  Contribu- 
tions to  sinking  funds  are  also  invested  in  government  bonds, 
but  they  must  mature  within  the  life  of  the  sinking  fund  in 
order  to  retire  the  debt  at  maturity.  Income  from  these  in  - 
vestments  are  added  to  the  sinking  funds. 

1.  Interview  with  Mr.  Laurence  Curtis,  State  Treasurer  and 
Receiver-General,  February  2,  1S48,  at  5:30  P.M. 

2.  Material  for  this  paragraph  was  obtained  in  an  interview 
with  an  official  in  the  Department  of  the  State 
Treasurer,  March  1,  1948,  at  3:30  P.M. 
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6.  Debt  Administration 


The  state  may  borrow,  both  for  short  and  long  range 
considerations.  The  treasury  may  issue  notes  for  money  bor- 
rowed in  antidipation  of  revenue.  However,  there  is  no  need 
for  this  short  term  borrowing  as  there  are  always  funds 
available . 

Bonds  are  issued  for  long  range  loans.  These  include 
both  serial  and  term  bonds.  This  debt  is  divided  into  two 
categories:  the  Direct  Debt  and  the  Contingent  Debt.  The 
former  is  an  obligation  incurred  for  the  benefit  of,  and  is 
paid  by  the  entire  Commonwealth,  and  the  latter,  while  a 
direct  obligation  of  die  Commonwealth,  has  been  incurred  for 
the  forty-three  cities  and  towns  in  the  vicinity  of  and  in- 
cluding Boston,  called  the  metropolitan  district,  for  the  con- 
struction of  water,  sewerage  and  park  systems.  The  interest 
sinking  fund  and  serial  bond  requirements  are  assessed 
annually  upon  the  cities  and  towns  of  the  district.  The 

contingent  debt  also  includes  the  following  loans:  Cambridge 

2 

Subway  and  Emergency  Finance. 

1.  Interview  with  an  official  of  the  Department  of  the  State 
Treasurer,  March  1,  1948,  at  3:30  P.M. 

2.  Report  of  the  Treasurer  and  Receiver-General  for  the  year 
ending  June  30,  1946  (Public  Document  No.  10,  Commonwealth 
of  Massachusetts),  p.2. 
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VII  PURCHASING 

1.  G-eneral  Observations 

The  Commonwealth  recognizes  the  principle  of  cen- 
tralized purchasing.  All  purchases  are  made  by  the  Pur- 
chasing Bureau  or  under  its  direction  with  die  exception  of 

legislative  and  military  supplies.  ~ All  contracts  are 

2 

formulated  by  the  bureau. 

The  Purchasing  Bureau  is  organized  into  the 

following  divisions:  Purchasing,  Supply,  Laboratory,  Print- 

3 

ing,  and  Central  Mailing.' 

The  office  maintains  those  records  which  are 

characteristic  of  the  purchasing  function.  These  include 

records  of  supply  sources,  purchase  orders  and  contracts, 

4 

prices,  specifications,  inspections,  etc.  Such  records  as 

these  do  no  duplicate  the  records  of  other  agencies  such  as 

the  Comptroller’s  Bureau. 

When  requisitions  for  purchases  come  in  from  the 

spending  agencies,  the  State  Purchasing  Agent  has  immense 

power  in  determining  whether  they  may  have  such  an  article 

5 

or  something  similar.  For  example,  if  one  agency  wants  a 

1 . Rules  and  Regulations  Governing  rurcnasing,  Commission  on 
Administration  and  Finance,  1323,  p.2. 

2.  Ibid. 

3.  Interview  vd  th  Mr.  Jeremiah  L.  Fitzpatrick,  Chief  Buyer  in 
the  Purchasing  Bureau,  February  13,  1948,  at  10:15  A.M. 

4.  Ibid. 

5.  Ibid.  , on  March  8,  1948,  at  3:00  P.M. 


. 
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blue  car  and  another  a green  one,  then  the  Purchasing  Agent 

can  compel  both  of  them  to  accept  a black  car.  He  may 

specify  the  make  of  the  car  as  well.  Such  authority  is 

necessary  to  get  standardization  and  efficiency.  With  the 

State  Purchasing  Agent  as  the  governor’s  agent,  a governor 

also  has  power  to  enforce  such  matters  or  to  bring  about 

any  changes  if  he  wished  to  do  so. 

The  State  Purchasing  Agent  and  his  buyers  belong 

to  the  National  Association  of  Purchasing  Agents,  which 

organization  discusses  new  methods  of  purchasing  and  other 

6 

points  of  interest  to  the  profession. 


6.  Interview  with  Mr.  Jeremiah  L.  Fitzpatrick,  Chief  Buyer 
in  the  Purchasing  Bureau,  on  March  8,  1948,  at  3:00  P.M 


,‘i 
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2.  Purchasing  Methods'1' 

The  Purchasing  Bureau  employs  buyers  who  are 
specialists  in  a given  line  of  supplies.  For  example,  one 
buys  only  food,  another  public  works  supplies,  another  main- 
tenance supplies,  etc.  Moreover,  they  are  on  the  alert  for 
advantageous  times  to  buy.  For  example,  supplies  are  pur- 
chased when  demand  is  low,  such  as  coal  in  the  summer.  They 
also  study  market  fluctuations  and  economic  trends. 

To  be  able  to  do  the  above,  such  as  buying  when  de- 
mand is  low  or  when  good  opportunities  to  buy  come  up  sudden- 
ly, a revolving  fund  is  maintained.  As  supplies  are  purchased 
this  fund  is  debited.  As  the  spending  agencies  draw  their 
supplies,  the  fund  is  credited  and  the  departmental  appropria- 
tion is  debited.  No  cash  is  transferred  for  this  transaction 
is  merely  an  accounting  procedure.  Such  working  capital  as 
this  enables  the  Purchasing  Bureau  to  buy  ahead  of  the  needs 
of  the  state.  Without  such  a fund,  purchasing  methods  would 
be  bogged  down  in  red  tape  and  higher  costs. 

All  requisitions  are  pre-audited  before  going  to 
the  Purchasing  Bureau.  This  procedure  avoids  the  purchase 
of  goods  when  no  funds  are  available.  Greater  control  results. 

The  control  exercised  is  also  shown  by  the  procedure 
on  contracts.  These  contracts  are  definite  in  price,  quality, 

1.  Material  in  this  section  was  obtained  in  an  interview 
with  Mr.  Jeremiah  L.  Fitzpatrick,  Chief  Buyer  in  the 
Purchasing  Bureau,  February  18,  1948,  at  10:15  A.M. 


c 


. 


. 
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quantity,  and  time  (generally  for  one  year).  Extensions  may 
be  granted  but  only  under  extraordinary  circumstances.  These 
contracts  also  specify  the  surety  to  be  put  up  and  the  speci- 
fications of  the  products  to  be  purchased.  Blanket  contracts, 
embodying  the  above  provisions  are  also  issued  so  that  the 
spending  agencies  may  order  direct.  Such  a procedure  allows 
for  efficiency  without  any  sacrifice  in  control,  for  such 
purchases  are  also  subject  to  accounting  control. 


. 

3,  Competitior 
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All  orders  and  contracts  are  issued  under  a system 
of  competitive  bidding."  However,  should  an  emergency  arise, 
a spending  agency  may  buy  directly  without  competitive  bidding 
But  such  an  action  is  reviewed  by  the  Purchasing  Bureau  so 
that  such  an  emergency  may  be  provided  for  by  the  usual  proce- 
dure in  the  future.  The  discretion  of  the  spending  agencies 
in  such  matters  is  constantly  being  narrowed  down. 

Requests  for  bids  on  contracts  by  private  firms  must 

be  advertised  if  over  $>5000  and  if  between  $5100  and  $5000  then 

2 

they  must  be  posted  on  bulletin  boards.  The  Purchasing  Bu  - 
reau  maintains  lists  of  firms  interested  in  bidding  for  con  - 
tracts  and  will  also  solicit  vendors  for  bids  by  mail  and  tel- 
ephone.  Contracts  are  awarded  to  those  vendors  with  the  low- 
est successful  bidder  is  known  only  by  a yi  brand  name,  then  the 
Bureau  will  examine  such  a product  for  its  specifications  and 
make  them  known  to  other  bidders  so  that  they  may  compete  on 

g 

the  same  product  also. 


1.  Material  in  this  paragraph  was  obtained  in  an  interview 
with  Mr.  Jeremiah  L.  Fitzpatrick,  Chief  Buyer  in  the 
Purchasing  Bureau,  February  18,  1948,  at  10:15  A.M. 

2.  Ibid. 

3.  Ibid. 

4.  Rules  and  Regulations  Governing  Purchasing,  No.  5,  p.2. 

5.  Ibid. , No.  8,  p.2. 

6.  Interview  with  Mr.  Jeremiah  L.  Fitzpatrick,  Chief  Buyer 

in  the  Purchasing  Bureau,  February  25,  1948,  at  11:00  A.M. 


>•** 
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4.  Inspection 

Inspection  of  goods  Is  an  important  procedure 
because  the  state  must  see  to  it  that  vendors  live  up  to 
their  part  of  the  contract.  The  Purchasing  Bureau  itself 
does  the  inspection  and  testing,  not  the  receiving  agency 
nor  an  outside  firm. 

Goods  are  inspected  for  quantity  and  quality. 
Inspecting  all  goods  received  by  the  state  is  of  course 
impossible  and  so  sample  inspections  are  resorted  to  in- 
stead. Traveling  inspectors  are  employed  also.  For  example, 
there  is  a traveling  engineer  whose  duty  is  to  inspect 
heat,  light,  and  power  facilities.  A testing  laboratory 
is  also  maintained  where  chemical  and  physical  tests  are 
made  for  those  goods,  materials  and  equipment  requiring 
it.  Records  are  kept  of  these  tests.  The  departments  may 
complain  to  the  Commission  on  Admini stration  and  Finance 
in  respect  to  quality  of  supplies  received. 


1.  Material  for  this  section  was  obtained  by  an  interview 
with  Mr.  Jeremiah  L.  Fitzpatrick,  February  25,  1948,  at 
11:00  A.M. 


I 
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5.  Standardization 


Standardization  is  needed  to  consolidate  orders. 
The  process  of  standardization  is  by  simplifying  sizes, 
qualities,  etc.  of  goods  and  formulating  specifications. 

An  Advisory  Standardization  Board  has  been 
created  to  consider  the  standardization  of  supplies  and 

1 

equipment  needed  by  the  spending  agencies  of  the  state. 

It  direfits  ifes  efforts  toward  standardizing  quality,  grades, 
brands,  and  reduction  of  varieties  of  goods.  All  standard 
specifications  have  to  be  adopted  by  the  Commission  on 
Administration  and  Finance  and  approved  by  the  Governor 
and  Council.  They  are  then  enforced  by  the  State  Purchasing 
Agent . 

The  Advisory  Standardization  Board  is  composed  of 

representatives  of  the  spending  departments  and  the  State 

2 

Purchasing  Agent.  The  standard  specifications  of  the 

Federal  Specification  Board  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards  are 

3 

used  as  much  as  possible.  However,  the  state  has  to 
formulate  many  of  its  own  specifications  peculiar  to  its 
needs . * 


1.  Material  in  the  paragraph  was  obtained  from  Rul e s and 
Regulations  Governing  Purchasing,  adopted  by  the  Commis- 
sion on  Administration  and  Finance,  No.  10,  p.  2. 

2.  Ibid. 

3.  Ibid. 

4.  Interview  with  Mr.  Jeremiah  L.  Fitzpatrick,  Chief  Buyer 

in  the  Purchasing  Bureau,  February  25,  1948,  at  11:00  A.M. 


. 
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6.  Storage  Transfer  Salvage 


Storage  of  supplies  and  material  in  Massachusetts 
is  decentralized  because  of  geographic  reasons. x Distances 
in  the  state  are  great  enough  to  prevent  centralized  ware- 
housing from  being  profitable.  The  several  departments  and 
institutions  maintain  their  own  storehooms  where  large 
quantities  of  goods  are  kept.  The  Purchasing  Bureau  maintains 
only  a small  storeroom  for  office  supplies. 

Economic  factors  are  involved  in  the  storage  of 

goods.  If  market  facilities  are  good  so  that  supplies  are 

easily  available  under  blanket  contracts  and  prices  remain 

stable,  there  is  no  need  for  storage.  However,  there  are 

those  goods  which  can  be  purchased  more  profitably  during 

certain  times  of  the  year  when  demaJid  is  low  or  the  supply 

2 

is  great,  and  then  stored  for  future  use.  For  example, 
coal  is  purchased  during  the  summer  for  the  coming  winter  to 
get  the  benefit  of  lower  prices.  Winter  automotive  equipment, 
such  as  anti-freeze  and  tire  chains  are  also  bought  during 
the  summer  and  put  in  storage  untill  needed.  Costs  of 
storage  are  reflected  in  the  budgets  of  the  departments  and 
institutions. 

Surplus  goods  may  be  transferred  from  one  agency 


1.  Material  in  this  paragraph  was  obtained  in  an  interview 
with  Mr.  Jeremiah"  L.  Fitzpatrick,  March  8,  1948,  at  3:00 

P.M. 

2.  Ibid. 
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to  another  by  the  Purchasing  Bureau  to  avoid  unnedessary 
3 

buying.  Equipment  may  be  repaired  if  it  is  worth  while 
and  even  altered  for  a different  purpose  if  possible.  Grodds 
and  equipment  for  which  no  further  use  can  be  found  are 
sold  as  junk  by  the  departments. 

State  agencies  have  to  make  periodic  inventories 
of  their  physical  properties  under  the  direction  of  the 


4 


Comptroller.  The  results  of  these  inventories  are  avail- 
able to  the  State  Purchasing  Agent,  enabling  him  to  antici- 
pate future  requirements  more  easily.  Surplus  goods  not 
needed  for  immediate  use  are  stored  at  the  institutions 
unless  the  State  Purchasing  Agent  orders  otherwise. 


3.  Material  in  this  paragraph  was  obtained  by  interview 
with  Mr.  Jeremiah  L.  Fitzpatrick,  March  8,  1948,  at 
3:00  P.M. 

4.  ibid. 
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7.  Printing 

The  Printing  Division  approaches  the  problem  of 

printing  from  an  economic  point  of  view.  Its  aim  is  to 

keep  down  costs.  Its  main  activities  are  editing  forms  and 

reports,  and  issuing  printing  contracts. ^ 

Various  forms,  such  as  requisitions,  vouchers, 

2 

etc.  have  been  standardized  by  this  division.  Contracts 
are  let  out  for  their  printing  and  amounts  for  a year  ahead 
are  ordered.  Most  of  these  forms  have  been  standardized  for 
a long  time  now;  however,  the  division  has  to  standardize 
new  types  of  forms  because  of  changing  conditions. 

a 

The  division  edits  annual  reports  for  publication. 

These  reports  also  have  been  standardized  as  to  size  of 

pages,  types  of  paper,  length  of  lines,  size  of  type,  etc. 

They  are  made  as  brief  as  possible.  The  number  of  copies 

printed  is  determined  by  the  demand.  This  is  done  by 

watching  the  demand  for  previous  issues  at  the  Document  Room 

of  the  Department  of  State.  Printing  exeess  copies  is 

avoided  as  much  as  possible. 

Contracts  for  printing  follow  the  same  procedure 

4 

and  regulations  as  do  contracts  for  material.  Bids  must 


1.  Interview  with  an  employee  of  the  Purchasing  Bureau, 
February  27,  1948,  at  10:50  A.M. 

2.  Ibid. 

3.  Ibid. 

4.  Ibid. 


be  obtained,  competition  encouraged,  and  contracts  awarded 

to  the  lowest  bona  fide  bidders. 

The  discussion  so  far  has  been  the  function  of 

printing  from  a utilitarian  point  of  view.  What  about  public 

reporting?  Here  the  power  of  the  Printing  Division  is 

different,  for  it  cannot  edit  pamphlets  that  have  been  made 

5 

to  attract  the  attention  of  readers." 

The  Massachusetts  Industrial  and  Development  Com- 
mission prints  various  booklets  about  the  advantages  of  Massa 

6 

chusetts  to  attract  tourists  and  business  men.  It  adver- 
tises in  newspapers  and  magazines  as  well.  In  preparing  its 
pamphlets,  the  Commission  uses  color,  photographs,  attractive 
paper,  different  designs,  etc.  To  attract  business  men  to 
set  up  industries  here,  the  Commission  will  emphasize  the 
good  geographic  position  of  the  state,  its  tax  laws,  factory 
regulations,  etc.  To  attract  tourists,  photographs  of  beau- 
tiful scenery  and  places  of  historical  interest  are  used. 
After  these  pamphlets  have  been  finished,  they  are  sent  to 
the  Printing  Division.  The  latter  does  not  touch  them.  It 
calls  for  bids,  makes  the  contracts,  and  has  them  printed. 

The  Boston  Port  Authority  follows  a similar  procedure  in 
printing  pamphlets  showing  the  advantages  of  the  Port  of 
Boston. 

5.  Interview  with  an  employee  of  the  Purchasing  Bureau, 
February  27,  1948,  at  10:30  A.M. 

6.  Material  in  this  paragraph  was  obtained  by  an  Interview 
with  Mr.  Amico  J.  Barone,  Executive  Director  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Industrial  and  Development  Commission,  February 
29,  1947,  at  3:00  F.M. 


8 . Central  Mai  1 ing^ 

The  Purchasing  Bureau  maintains  a Central  Mailing 
Division  which  handles  all  outgoing  and  interdepartmental  mail 
in  the  Boston  postal  area.  Interdepartmental  mail  within  the 
district  never  leaves  its  hands,  whereas  mail  going  elsewhere 
goes  through  the  regular  mailing  channels. 

This  type  of  service  control,  central  mailing,  was 
formed  because  of  the  necessity  of  efficiency  ana  economy  in 
mailing.  When  the  spending  agencies  are  responsible  for  their 
own  mailing,  waste  invariably  occurs  because  of  lack  of  know- 
ledge  of  the  rules  and  regulations  regarding  mailing.  In  a 
centralized  system.  these  handicaps  are  overcome  by  consolida- 
ting mail,  using  postal  machines,  and  employing  personnel  who 
know  postal  regulations  and  techniques.  Moreover,  departments 
are  apt  to  regard  such  savings  as  too  petty  to  be  worth  the 
trouble  of  controlling,  but  when  these  petty  savings  are  put 
together  and  added  up,  important  economies  result. 

The  division  maintains  the  accounts  of  the  cost  of 
mailing.  Separate  accounts  are  kept  for  the  spending  agencies 
on  their  costs  of  mail,  which  are  reflected  in  their  budgetary 
accounts  by  monthly  summary  reports.  Daily  and  monthly  balance 
sheets  are  kept,  showing  costs  of  mailing,  number  and  types  of  ; 
stamps  used,  cash  remaining,  etc.,  all  of  which  are  types  of 
accounting  procedure. 


8 s 


Material  in  this  section  was  obtained  by  an  interview  with 
Mr.  Morris  C.  Jackson,  Head  of  Central  Mailing  Room,  Feb- 
ruary 24,  1948,  at  3:30  P.M. 


. *1 
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9.  Care  of  Buildings’1* 

The  several  departments  and  institutions  are  re- 
sponsible for  the  upkeep  of  their  buildings  and  properties. 
There  is  no  staff  agency  responsible  for  this  work  alone. 

A special  arrangement  has  been  made  for  the  State 
House  and  the  Ford  Building  nearby,  both  of  which  are  state- 
owned  property.  Both  come  'under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Superintendent  of  Buildings, 

He  is  responsible  for  their  general  upkeep.  The 
properties,  both  buildings  and  grounds,  must  be  kept  in  good 
condition.  He  directs  the  scrubwomen  and  janitors,  who  keep 
the  buildings  clean,  and  the  tradesmen,  such  as  carpenters, 
plumbers,  and  engineers,  who  repair  the  buildings  and  the 
machinery  within  them.  All  requisitions  for  repairs  are  made 
to  the  superintendent. 

Police  functions  are  also  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  this  office.  The  properties  have  to  be  guarded  and  the 
Capitol  Police,  in  protecting  the  buildings  and  grounds,  are 
authorized  tb  make  arrests  and  prosecute  if  necessary. 

The  superintendent  assigns  rooms  in  the  State 
House  for  administrative  purposes  with  the  consent  of  the 
Commission  on  Administration  and  Finance.  However,  he  can 

1.  Material  in  this  section  was  obtained  by  an  interview 
with  Mr.  Allison,  Assistant  Superintendent  of  Buildings, 
February  27,  1948,  at  11:30  A.M. 


. 


assign  rooms  to  the  legislature  only  with  their  consent. 

This  provision  is  due,  of  course,  to  the  theory  of  the 
separation  of  powers. 

State-owned  property  is  insufficient  and  so  arises 
the  problem  of  leasing  quarters.  All  leases  have  to  be 
approved  by  the  superintendent  and  whenever  there  is  a con- 
flict as  to  the  adequacy  of  new  rental  space,  his  decision 
is  final.  Leases  carry  automatic  renewal  clauses.  For 
example,  contracts  for  leasing  the  Court  Street  offices 
are  renewed  continually. 


. 


VIII  PERSONNEL 
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1.  Recruitment 

The  word  ’’recruitment”  is  used  in  these  passages 
in  its  broad  sense.  It  includes  applying  for  employment, 
examination,  certification,  and  appointment. 

Massachusetts  does  not  maintain  a system  of  positive 
recruitment.  Bulletins  are  posted,  as  required  by  law, 
announcing  examinations  for  certain  positions."  Applications 
of  candidates  are  then  accepted.  There  is  no  active  search 
for  prospective  candidates. 


requirements  must  be  met  for  some  positions.  There  are  age 
limits,  for  example.  Experience  is  required  for  some 


must  prove  that  they  have  had  experience  such  as  having  a 
license  or  by  passing  performance  tests.  Educational  re- 
quirements are  forbidden  by  law,  but  for  some  positions 
education  may  be  counted  as  experience.  In  this  way,  it 
is  possible  to  get  around  the  law. 


1.  Interview  with  Major  Lloyd  B.  Haworth,  Confidential  Secre- 
tary to  the  Director  of  the  Livision  of.  Civil  Service , March 


Examinations  are  open  to  all,  although  certain 


2 

positions,  especially  in  the  skilled  trades.  " Candidates 


The  examinations  are  of  the  so-called  ’’practical” 

4 

type,  that  is,  the  questions  must  pertain  to  the  job. ' 


3.  ifria. 

4.  Inio. 


. 
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Tests  are  written  and  assBrnbled. 

After  the  examinations  have  been  graded,  an  ei.lgi- 

fi 

ble  list  of  the  successful  candidates  is  dr  arm  up*  The 
Division  of  Civil  Service  certifies  the  best  candidates  when 
requests  for  personnel  come  in.  The  highest  three  are  cer- 
tified to  the  appointing  official  of  a state  agency  if  there 
is  one  opening  to  be  filled.  Four  name 3 are  certified  for 
two  openings,  and  so  on;  five  for  throe,  six  for  four,  and 
seven  for  five.  If  there  are  more  than  five  openings,  the 
certifications  proceed  In  multiples  of  seven  to  five.  Each 
applicant  is  entitled  to  three  certifications  for  the  same 
position.  If  a candidate  declines  a job,  then  a new  .name 
is  added.  There  is  veteral  preference  throughout  this  '■hole 
procedure, 7 They  aro  put  ahead  of  all  other  applicants* 
However,  all  veterans  must  pass  the  examinations.  There  is 
preference  even  among  the  veterans,  such  as  disabled 
veterans  being  certified  ahead  of  the  non-disabled  unless 
the  jobs  call  for  men  in  good  physical  condition,  as  police- 
men and  firemen. 

An  apnoint  officer  has  to  make  his  selection  from, 
the  certified  list*0  Those  candidates  who  are  appointed 
have  to  pass  through  a six  months  probationary  period.  They 
are  guaranteed  thirty  days  employment,  from  then  on  up  to 

5.  Interview  with  Major  hloyd  B.  Haworth,  Confidential 

Secretary,  Marches,  19 48  at  2:50  P,Jf; 

6.  Xfcid.  Source  of  material  in  this  paragraph, 

7.  Sid. 

e.  Mg. 
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six  months,  they  may  be  discharged  if  found  to  be  incompetent, 
from  which  action  there  is  no  appeal.  After  this  probationary 
period  is  over,  they  may  be  removed  for  cause,  but  appeals 
may  be  made  to  the  Civil  Service  Commission  and  in  certain 
types  of  cases  there  is  judicial  review  of  removals. 

Positions  are  not  apportioned  as  in  the  federal 
9 

government.''  Of  course,  residents  of  Massachusetts  are 
given  preference  over  non-residents.  Certain  positions  are 
exempt  from  civil  service  regulations  by  law.  These  include 
judicial  and  elective  officers,  appointed  officers  subject 
to  the  Council’s  approval,  officers  elected  by  the  General 
Court,  heads  of  departments,  and  confidential  employees. 

The  recruitment  policy  of  the  state  is  very  con- 
servative and  backward.  Not  only  is  it  handicapped  by  the 
lack  of  an  active  search  for  qualified  people  and  by  the 
various  preferential  provisions,  but  also  because  recent 
techniques  in  personnel  administration  are  entirely  lacking. 
Examinations  are  not  checked  according  to  the  normal  proba- 
bility curve.  No  research  is  undertaken  to  test  their 
validity.  Nor  are  there  any  item  analyses  of  test  questions. 
Tests  for  such  factors  as  intelligence,  aptitude,  supervisory 
ability,  personality,  etc,  are  not  given.  There  are  no  oral 
interviews  to  get  personal  characteristics. 


9.  Interview  with  Major  Lloyd  B.  Haworth,  Confidential 
Secretary,  March  29,  1948,  at  2:30  P.M. 


2 . Promotions  and  Transfers 


Promotions  are  open  to  those  employees  in  the  next 
lower  position. x Competitive  examinations  are  taken  by  them. 
Jumping  classes  in  promotions  is  virtually  non-e±isteht . 

Here  again  the  tests  are  of  the  "practical"  type  and  senior- 
ity counts  heavily  in  the  final  mark.  Veterans  get  preference 
here  also.  If  only  one  employee  is  eligible  for  the  promo- 
tion then  he  must  take  a qualifying  examination  with  at 
least  a passing  grade. 

Transfers  are  used  extensively,  because  vacant 

2 

positions  can  be  filled  by  such  methods.  Vacancies  in  one 

department  may  be  filled  by  permanent  employees  from  another. 

However,  the  employee  must  give  his  consent.  He  does  not 

lose  any  of  his  so-called  rights  in  the  transfer. 

The  conservatism  of  the  state  in  the  matter  of 

promotions  is  apparent,  just  as  in  recruitment.  Recently 

3 

developed  techniques  for  sound  promotion  are  lacking.  No 
efficiency  ratings  are  employed.  Nor  have  any  interne ships 
been  introduced.  There  is  no  formal  in-service  training 
for  promotion  except  for  state  extension  courses  which  very 
few  attend.  Outsiders  cannot  compete  for  these  higher 

1.  Material  in  this  paragraph  was  obtained  by  an  interview 

with  Major  Lloyd  B.  Haworth,  Confidential  Secretary, 

April  5,  1948,  at  10:30  A.M. 

2.  Ibid. 

3.  Ibid. 


. 
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positions,  because  the  examinations  are  closed  to  them. 
Seniority  is  weighed  too  heavily. 

Personnel  management,  as  an  aid  to  the  chief 
executive,  is  deficient  because  the  state’s  policies,  as 
embodied  in  its  laws  and  customs,  protect  those  employed 
more  than  anything  else.  The  employees’  union,  the  State 
Employees’  Association  campaigns  very  actively  in  their 
behalf.  It  is  friendly  in  its  appeal,  is  not  belligecent, 
and  does  get  favorable  results. 


,d 


5 . C 1 a s s i f i cation 


The  Division  of  Personnel  and  Standardization 
classifies  positions.  It  draws  up  the  specifications 
r<^iire&  of  all  positions,  such  as  duties,  responsibilities, 
etc,,  and  keep^s  records  of  them. 

Positions  are  classified  according  to  certain 
weighted  factors,  such  as  educational  and  experience  re- 
quirements, hazards  of  jobs,  responsibility,  mental  and 

1 

physical  effort,  attraction  of  job,  etc.  Prom  these 

factors  a pay  scale  is  arranged  with  minimum  and  maximum 

rates  for  the  class  with  autbmatie  step  rate  and  longevity 

increases  provided  by  law.  The  minimum  of  one  class  is  not 

lower  than  the  maximum  of  the  next  lower  class. 

However,  certain  practical  factors  enter  the 

o 

picture  and  change  the  compensation.  Pay  must  be  similar 
to  pri.vate  industry  of  the  area  where  the  position  is 
located.  The  pay  scale  nay  be  revised  upward  due  to  lack 
of  qualified  personnel,  political  pressure,  unions,  etc. 

The  Division  is  aware  of  varying  working  conditions  in 
similar  positions.  For  example,  a carpenter  in  a position 
where  there  is  little  work  will  not  get  the-  same  pay  as  a 
carpenter  in  a similar  position  where  there  is  much  work, 

1,  Material  in  this  paragraph  was  obtained  by  m interview 

with  Mr,  dalsh,  Assistant  to  the  Director  of  the  Division 
of  personnel  and  Standardization,  March  1,  1946  at  11:00  A 

8.  Ibid. 


. 
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Again  a job  in  a location  which  is  difficult  to  get  to  will 
command  greater  pay  than  a job  in  an  easily  accessible  area. 

Classification  of  positions  is  not  standardized 
like  the  federal  system.  Individual  positions  and  trades 
are  classified  separately.  Similar  types  of  trades  are  not 
necessarily  subdivided  into  the  same  number  of  grades,  Nor 
does  classification  apply  to  the  professions  and  higher 
managerial  positions. 

The  Division  maintains  a field  unit  which  classifies 
4 

positions.  Reallocations  of  positions  are  made  if  the 
previous  classification  is  found  to  be  no  longer  applicable 
because  of  changing  conditions.  State  agencies  may  request 
reallocations  in  their  budget  estimates  for  personal 
services.  The  Division  investigates  such  requests  and  if 
they  are  found  to  be  desirable,  it  may  reallocate.  However, 
it  has  full  authority  to  reject  such  requests. 

An  employee,  dissatisfied  with  the  classification 
of  his  job,  can  appeal  to  the  Division.  The  latter,  in 
reviewing  the  appeal,  may  change  its  mind.  However,  if  it 
does  not  want  to  change  its  decision,  then  its  action  is 
final . 

3.  Material  in  this  paragraph  was  obtained  by  an  interview 
with  Mr.  Walsh,  Assistant  to  the  Directory  March  1,  1943 
at  11:00  A.M. 

4.  Material  in  this  paragraph  was  obtained  by  an  interview 

with  Miss  Elizabeth  V.  Van  Hall,  Senior  Budget  Examiner, 
April  5,  1948,  at  10:30  A.M. 

5.  Material  in  this  paragraph  was  obtained  by  an  interview 
with  Mr.  Walsh,  Assistant  to  the  Director,  March  1,  1348, 
at  11:00  A.M. 


.a 


. . 
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The  weakness  of  the  classification  system  is 
that  ife  is  confused  with  the  budget  system.  The  same 
agency,  the  Division  of  Personnel  and  Standardization,  is 
responsible  for  both  classification  of  positions  and  the 
review  of  budget  estimates  for  personal  services.  This  is  4A 
unsound  policy,  because  such  an  agency  will  not  classify 
positions  as  a matter  of  fact,  but  to  keep  the  costs  of 
personal  services  down.  Proposed  new  positions  are  studied 
as  to  their  duties  and  responsibilities,  classified  lower 
than  what  they  should  be,  and  labor  costs  are  reduced. 
However,  the  position  remains  the  same  as  far  as  its  duties 
and  responsibilities  are  concerned,  and  an  injustice  is 
dealt  to  the  incumbent. 


, 


f<  ~’I  


Planning  in  Massachusetts  Is  not  Integrated  into 

1 

one  agcnc 7*  Many  departments  maintain  their  own  planning 

programs#  For  example,  the  Massachusetts  Industrial  end. 
>©velopBranfc  Commission  undertakes  industrial  planning  for 

jg 

the  Department  of  Labor  and  Industries."  The  members  of 
the  Con- mission  on  Administration  and  Finance  ere  authorised 
to  do  research  on  problems  affecting  them  as  a whole,  al though 
no  one  member  can  order  any  one  else  for  each  member  is  su- 
preme In  hi®  orn  jurisdiction,  responsible  only  to  the 
governor. 

In  spite  of  such  disintegration,  the  State  Planning 

Board,  nevertheless,  is  the  main  planning  agency  of  the  state* 

l any  types  of  planning  do  not  fit  In  the  departments,  such  a© 

/ 

the  soning  projects  undertaken  recently.* 

The  State  Planning  Board  Is  not  on  agency  for 
executive  planning*  Budgetary  planning,  such  as  formulating 
a comprehensive  financial  plan  and  consistent  policy  for  all 
state  activities,  io  outside  its  scope*  If  it  were  ab  c to 

1*  Interview  with  Mr*  B.  Allen  Bnjffiain,  Senior  flecnlng 
Assistant,  April  2,  1948,  at  10130  A*tf* 
fc « Ibid. 

?.  Interview  with  !r*  111  In  •«  Bixby,  Budget  ‘Joswlssiorer# 

'■•.pi'll  9,  1948  at  10845  1 .M* 

4*  fhtorvlew  with  Id*.  B*  Allen  Benjamin,  Senior  Planning 
/ z Intent,  April  2,  1948,  at  10530  A*M. 

S.  S&U 


Ao  so,  it  would  have  immense  control  over  them*  Moreover,  its 
relationship  with  the  governor  is  distent,  for  the  latter  sol- 
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6sm  ask s it  for  advice. 

•Big  planning  functions  of  the  board  are  threefold 

In  character*  (1)  planning  as  on  aid  to  the  legislature* 

(2)  coordination  with  planning  agencies  of  other  levels  of 

government  and  organisations,  find  (5)  long  range  planning* 

Tao  relationship  of  the  State  Planning  Board  with 

the  General  Court  is  rather  close,  latter  passes  resolves 

ordering  the  board  to  make  special  studies  and  recom  ©ndatlons. 

For  example,  during  the  1947  session,  a resolve  was  passed  for 

the  State  Planning  Board  to  be  part  of  a special  commission  to 

study  traffic  conditions,  housing,  street  lighting,  and 

recreational  facilities  In  the  City  of  Boston,  and  to  make  a 

7 

report  on  the  results  oi  such  studies.  In  another  resolve, 

the  board  was  to  cooperate  with  a apodal  commission  to  study 

veterans1  problems  on  housing  and  hospital  facil itioo.  The 

legislature  may  request  it  to  prepare  legislation  on  the  re- 
ft 

suits  of  it®  Investigations* ' 


many  other  organisations.  It  maintains  relation  with  the 
federal  government  in  planning  projects  that  receive  f >-?oral 


6,  Interview  with  'tr.  B.  Allen  Benjamin,  Senior  Planning 
Assistant,  April  2,  194B,  at  lps30  A#M. 

(Ctanersi  Court  of  Massachusetts)  Chap. 69. 


The  Btafco  Planning  Board  maintains  relations  with 


funds . 


It  gives  a ivico  and  aid  to  cities  and  tovme  in  their 
10 

conmmi ty  planning*  It  cooperate 3 with  the  depfirtusnts  in 

11 

jiving  thou  at  vice  and  also  receiving  it  in  turn#'  It  . iain- 


tains  relations  with  other  s ,afcea,  ©specially  in  natters  of 

1 8 

flood  control  in  Tie?:  l^ngland*'  .von  private  agencies  are 

helped  and  informed*  especially  in  the  monthly  report  It 

13 

Issues* 


Long  range  planning  Is 


embodied  in  the  .-aster 


14 

plan* 


She  purpose  of  this  pirn  Is  to  preserve  al?  the  natural  and 
Industrial  resources  of  the  state  and  in  this  instance  the 

board  acts  on  Its  own  Initiative*  Such  research  and  planing 
goes  on  continually.  A program  of  work  has  bean  adopted  in 


this  long  range  planning*  rhlch  contains  gathering  of  isaeh 


factual  information*  Lend  Is  studied  for  Its  general  iso 


for  agriculture*  forestry*  geologic  resources,  urban  use  etc* 
The  rater  resources  have  boon  Invosti  gated  for  thoir  s -pply* 
flood  control*  disposal,  and  porer*  The  state’s 

poror  resources*  their  production,  distribution*  and  use 
have  bo-  n studies*  Industry  has  been  aided  by  analyses  of 


9.  : loaning  and  Development, * Booh  of  tho  States  (1  A5-  .3) 

p*  942. 

10*  Ibid, 
u.  TbiX 

If,  In'A'orvt  '•r  wit!  Mr.  F.  AlLon.  lonj:*  in*  Senior  Mennl  g 

Assistant*  April  £*  1948  at  10*30  A*K. 

13.  Hanning  and  • >v  olopaent,  ‘ Book  of  the  States  (1946*46) 
p*  24 2* 

14*  "Tap©  rial  In  this  paragraph  w&s  obtained  by  an  in  to.  view 

* r*  otis  D.  follows*  Chief  Henning  Engineer  in  the 
:..*t  to  Hanning  Board*  March  26*  1948  at  Ilf 00  A* ft# 


econowie  eondl  felons#  aiv*  social  trends.  Kactnaalva  and  In  ten* 
recreational  projects  have  been  suggested*  The  transportation 

facilities  of  the  state,  highway,  railroad,  voter,  and  avia- 
tion are  looked  Into*  Public  works  planning  and  ecoaminlty 
planning  continue*  Such  a master  plan  as  this  means  a bread 
investigation  and  gathering  much  factftal  information. 

TUho  board  has  divided  fcfeo  state  Into  regions  as  a 
convenient  method  of  getting  more  work  done*  These  regions 
vary  for  different  research  profe’ ass* 


a CONCLUSIONS 


The  staff  administration  In  Massachusetts,  as  an 
aid  to  the  governor  in  controlling  the  activities  of  the 
operating  agencies,  falls  far  short  of  the  model  staff 
agency  set  up  in  the  standard.  There  are  several  reasons 
for  this.  The  governor’s  constitutional  power  is  inadequate 
in  the  first  place.  Staff  assistance  to  the  governor  in 
formulating  a consistent  overall  state  policy  is  virtually 
non-existent.  Financial  aids  in  executing  the  different 
policies  of  the  state  are  well  developed. 

The  inadequacy  of  the  governor’s  powers  is  so 
great  that  even  if  his  staff  performed  all  the  functions  in 
the  standard,  he  would  he  unahle  to  use  them  in  controlling 
the  line  agencies.  Kis  lack  of  authority  can  he  shown  in 
many  ways.  His  appointing  and  removal  powers  are  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  council  before  they  can  he  effective. 
This  procedure  diffuses  executive  responsibility  among  many 
men.  Patronage  becomes  an  important  issue.  Since  all 
appointments  are  for  fixed  terms,  all  longer  than  that  of 
the  governor,  the  latter  is  saddled  with  appointees  of  the 
previous  administration.  Their  policies  are  different. 
Removals  can  only  be  for  cause,  not  for  differences  in 
opinion.  The  only  exception  in  the  new  office  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Administration,  where  the  incumbent  works 
at  the  governor’s  pleasure. 
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There  are  other  evidences  of  the  governor’s  lack 
of  control.  Many  agencies  are  headed  by  boards,  thus  dif- 
fusing responsibility.  Department  heads  may  disagree  with 
the  governor’s  budget  proposals  at  the  budget  hearing,  thus 
weakening  discipline.  There  is  no  administrative  manager 
of  state  affairs.  The  independent  executive  officers  need 
not  obey  the  governor.  No  cabinet  has  developed  to  coordi- 
nate state  policy.  Very  frequently  the  governor’s  legisla- 
tive program  is  rejected. 

Staff  agencies  in  Massachusetts  are  organized  in 
a haphazard  fashion,  which  means  that  their  use  is  limited. 
The  organizational  structure  does  not  recognize  the  fac^ 
that  the  span  of  control  of  a human  being  is  limited. 

If  the  governor  did  have  sufficient  power,  there 
would  be  danger  of  abuse  because  there  has  been  little 
development  of  agencies  whose  purpose  is  to  enforce  executive 
responsibility.  The  independent  post-audit  is  not  an  a^m  of 
the  legislature  because  the  latter  frequently  ignores  its 
findings  and  does  not  take  its  recommendations  seriously. 

It  may  even  restrict  the  State  Auditor’s  powers. 

A legislative  operations  audit  is  non-existent. 

The  Civil  Service  Commission  has  only  a "hegative  concept  of 
personnel  administration. 

The  financial  functions  are  clearly  defined,  al- 
though there  are  some  exceptions.  Budgeting,  accounting, 
treasury  management,  and  purchasing  are  well -developed  in- 


. 
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s t rumen ts  of  centralized  control. 

The  budget  system,  although  excellent  in  its  con- 
trol stage,  is  not  a complete  financial  plan  in  which  all 
the  revenues  go  into  a general  fund  and  are  expended  accord- 
ing to  an  overall  plan  determined  by  the  governor.  If  it 
were,  an  entire  staff  for  planning  and  research  under  the 
governor  would  have  to  be  created.  Moreover,  many  of  the 
statutory  restrictions,  such  as  the  system  of  special  funds, 
would  have  to  be  eliminated.  These  two  criticisms  are  the 
most  important  of  all  and  are  the  real  reasons  why  the  staff 
system  fails  to  aid  the  governor  in  controlling  the  operating 
departments.  If  the  governor  does  not  have  the  staff  assis- 
tance to  formulate  the  policies  of  the  operating  agencies, 
he  certainly  cannot  be  said  to  control  them. 

The  budget  system  is  sound  from  the  point  of  view 
of  keeping  expenditures  within  revenues.  The  power  to  reduce 
requests  is  important.  The  estimate  forms  obtain  the  in- 
formation needed  to  judge  requests. 

Budget  execution,  like  other  financial  functions, 
is  virtually  complete.  The  appropriations  are  broad  enough 
to  permit  flexibility.  Control  of  allotments  and  transfers 
are  proper  activities  of  the  Budget  Bureau.  However,  an 
operations  audit  by  the  administration  would  be  desirable. 

Capital  outlay  planning  has  just  begun,  but  it  is 


doubtful  if  it  will  differ  from  current  budgetary  methods 


■ 


In  order  to  formulate  a consistent  overall  program  of  capital, 
outlay,  adequate  staff  assistance  and  good  economic  condition^ 
are  needed. 
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The  value  of  up-to-date  techniques  is  recognized  by 
the  state’s  accounting  system.  The  budgetary  accounts  are 
designed  to  have  appropriations  spent  within  the  lines  of 
legislative  policy  and  to  prevent  unauthorized  spending. 
Although  such  hontrol  has  not  been  complete  in  the  past,  the 
new  subsidiary  accounts  should  make  it  virtually  airtight. 
Extensive  control  is  also  shown  by  maintaining  central  con- 
trol accounts  on  an  accrual  basis,  by  preauditing  all  bills, 
by  drawing  warrants  on  the  treasury,  and  by  maintaining 
internal  checks. 

The  Treasurer’s  Department  carries  out  the  activi- 
ties mentioned  in  the  standard.  The  collection,  custody, 
and  disbursement  of  funds  are  its  main  activities.  A con- 
servative investment  policy  is  followed.  Safety  and  liquidi- 
ty of  funds  are  considered  more  important  than  return.  It 
is  also  indirectly  controlled  by  the  Comptroller’s  Bureau 
for  the  latter  has  installed  the  accounting  system. 

Purchasing  methods  also  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  standard.  They  obtain  the  desired  control  and  economy. 
All  the  suggested  procedures  are  used,  such  as  centraliza- 
tion, mass  purchasing,  standardization,  inspection,  service 
control,  competitive  bidding,  etc. 

Although  the  state  maintains  high  standards  of 


. 
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financial  administration,  it  fails  to  maintain  them  in  per- 
sonnel management,  public  reporting,  and  planning. 

Personnel  administration  is  backward.  Modern 
techniques,  such  as  intelligence  tests,  in-service  training, 
service  ratings,  etc.  are  absent.  The  methods  of  position 
classification  of  positions  is  entrusted  to  a division  of 
the  Budget  Bureau.  It  is  an  unsound  policy  to  have  the  same 
agency  classify  positions  and  review  estimates  for  personal 
services,  because  positions  will  be  classified  to  reduce 
labor  costs  and  not  according  to  fact. 

The  advantages  of  adequate  public  reporting,  as  a 
method  of  publicizing  executive  policies,  are  not  realized. 
Much  could  be  done  along  this  line  in  preparing  the  budget 
document.  Some  of  the  operating  departments  prepare  attrac- 
tive reports,  but  they  reflect  departmental  policies,  not  the 
executive. 

Planning  activities  are  not  centralized  under  the 
governor.  Nor  are  they  used  to  formulate  the  budget  plan. 

The  operating  agencies  do  their  own  planning.  Lbng  range 
planning  as  done  by  the  State  Planning  Board  is  limited  in 
scope  and  is  not  coordinated  with  the  budget. 

Comparison  of  the  governor  of  Massachusetts  and  his 
staff  assistance  with  that  of  Minnesota  under  the  state 
manager  plan  is  helpful.  Minnesota  adopted  this  plan  In 
1939.  Her  governor  obtained  adequate  staff  assistance. 

The  governor’s  chief  aid,  the  Commissioner  of  Administration, 


. 
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was  made  resoonsible  for  planning  and  managing  the  business 
and  financial  activities  of  the  state.  He  works  at  the  plea- 
sure of  the  governor.  No  other  state  has  given  an  official 
so  much  power.  The  governor  is  free  to  emphasize  his  im- 
portant executive  and  legislative  activities.  Most  depart- 
ments are  headed  by  one  man,  not  by  boards.  However,  a few 
undesirable  features  v/e re  left  after  the  reorganization. 

Terms  of  the  department  heads  are  not  co terminus  with  that 
of  the  governor.  Not  all  dedicated  funds  and  boards  were 

abolished.  The  state  manager  is  not  responsible  for 

1 

accounting  activities. 

The  Minnesota  reorganization  provides  the  governor 
with  much  more  staff  assistance  than  Massachusetts.  Both 
states  have  Commissioners  of  Administration,  but  the  one  in 
Massachusetts  is  responsible  for  financial  activities  only, 
whereas  the  one  in  Minnesota -is  not  only  responsible  for 
similar  activities,  except  for  accounting,  but  also  planning, 
cilrll  service,  personnel  administration,  care  of  buildings, 
leases,  approval  of  departmental  reorganization  plans,  and 
designs  of  new  buildings.  Such  staff  aids  as  there  help  the 
governor  immensely  in  controlling  the  operating  departments. 
Massachusetts  has  the  advantage  of  having  accounting  under 
central  control.  Both  states  have  similar  problems  as  well, 
such  as  having  dedicated  funds  and  multiple  headed  departments 

1.  Harold  L.  Henderson, "How  a State  Can  be  Managed, "National 
Municipal  Review,  November  1946,  pp.  508-513. 
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although  Minnesota  has  not  developed  the  latter  two  as  much 
as  has  the  Bay  State. 

The  governor  of  Massachusetts  has  inadequate  staff 
assistance  to  control  the  operating  agencies.  He  has  in- 
sufficient powers  to  control  them,  even  if  he  did  have 
sufficient  staff  aids.  Staff  assistance  is  needed  above  all 
to  plan  and  formulate  unified  state  policies.  Financial 
aids  are  adequate.  The  operating  departments  are  under  stricij; 
financial  control  of  the  governor’s  staff  organization. 
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ABSTRACT 


The  state  government  of  Massachusetts  has  greatly- 
increased  in  size  during  the  past  centufy.  As  new  activities 
were  undertaken,  new  agencies  had  to  he  created  to  put  them 
into  effect.  So  many  were  created  that  they  became  unwieldy. 
During  the  reorganization  period  (1919-1922),  they  were  re- 
grouped to  make  them  more  manageable.  According  to  theory, 
the  governor  should  control  the  activities  of  these  opera- 
ting agencies  so  that  the  policies  of  all  may  be  coordinated. 
To  do  so,  the  governor  needs  assistance  because  the  control 
of  an  entire  state  administration  is  too  great  for  one  man 
alone.  This  assistance  comes  in  the  form  of  staff  agencies 
which  advise  and  aid  the  governor  in  controlling  the  opera- 
ting agencies.  The  problem  in  this  thesis  is  whether  or  not 
the  staff  organization  of  Massachusetts  aids  the  governor 
in  controlling  the  activities  of  the  operating  agencies. 

In  approaching  this  problem,  certain  standards 
must  be  set  up.  What  must  staff  agencies  do  to  aid  the 
governot  control  the  line  agencies?  To  get  the  maximum 
benefit  of  a well -organized  staff,  the  governor  must  have 
adequate  constitutional  power  in  the  first  place,  such  as 
having  departmental  heads  and  leading  staff  aides  responsible 
to  him  alone,  that  his  power  of  appointment  and  removal  is 
not  shared  with  anyone,  and  that  his  authority  to  get  a 
unified  state  policy  is  not  restricted  by  statutory 
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limitations.  The  staff  agencies  should  he  under  his  control 
and  organized  as  a unit.  Their  functions  should  include 
budgeting,  accounting,  purchasing,  treasury  management, 
personnel  management,  public  relations,  and  planning. 

Methods  used  in  preparing  this  thesis  were  read- 
ing background  material  and  making  interviews  with  state 
officials  of  Massachusetts. 

The  constitutional  powers  of  the  governor  of 
Massachusetts  are  inadequate.  His  power  of  appointment  and 
removal  is  restricted  by  the  council.  He  is  burdened  with 
appointments  of  previous  administrations  and  a unified 
policy  is  impossible.  Many  of  his  staff  aids  are  in  the 
independent  executive  group,  such  as  the  State  Treasurer 
and  the  Attorney-General . So  staff  agencies  in  Massachusetts 
can  only  be  of  a limited  help  to  the  governor  because  of 
his  insufficient  power. 

Staff  activities  are  not  grouped  together  in  a 
unit,  but  are  mixed  with  the  operating  agencies  or  the  in- 
dependent departments.  Most  of  them  have  been  put  into 
offices  under  the  Commission  on  Administration  and  Finance, 
which  is  responsible  for  budgeting,  accounting,  purchasing, 
and  personnel;  the  State  Planning  Board  (planning),  and 
the  Massachusetts  Public  Building  Commission  (capital  outlay 

budgeting) . The  State  Treasurer  is  an  independent  executive. 
The  Division  of  Civil  Service  is  a part  of  the  Department 

of  Civil  Service  and  Registration.  Most  of  these  agencies 
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are  headed  by  hoards  with  overlapping  terms. 

Budget  procedure  follows  the  conventional  lines. 
Estimate  forms  are  sent  out  to  the  spending  agencies  with 
instructions.  They  are  filled  out  and  returned,  reviewed 
hy  the  Budget  Bureau;  conferences  are  held  with  departmental 
representatives,  and  revisions  made  if  necessary.  The  Budget 
Bureau  may  increase,  decrease,  or  leave  the  estimates  as o they 
are.  The  budget  document  is  then  printed  with  these  recommen- 
dations and  sent  to  the  General  Court.  Public  hearings  are 
held  and  some  revisions  made.  The  Appropriation  Act  is 
passed  by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  and  the  General 
Court  and  signed  by  the  governor,  however,  as  the  budget 
plan  is  incomplete,  more  appropriation  acts  are  necessary, 
one  to  take  care  of  deficiencies,  and  another  to  take  care 
of  supplementary  activities. 

The  estimate  forms  are  complete.  Forms  for  personal 
services  include  a summary  showing  estimated  increases  and  de- 
creases in  cost  and  detailed  forms  showing  lists  of  positions 
and  requests  for  their  reallocation.  The  latter  is  a person- 
nel problem  and  should  be  decided  as  a matter  of  fact,  not 
as  a budgetary  problem,  and  therefore  should.be  done  by  ano- 
ther agency.  There  also  are  forms  for  current  expenses, 
special  objects,  and  revenues  expected. 

Budget  execution  shows  extensive  control  without 
rigidity.  Appropriations  must  be  allotted.  Additional 
allotments  and  transfers  may  be  made  within  items  of  appro- 
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priations.  The  new  system  of  subsidiary  accounts  increases 
control  without  losing  flexibility.  All  these  changes  in  the 
budget  may  be  made  by  the  Budget  Bureau.  Reasons  must  be 
given  by  the  spending  agencies  for  all  such  changes. 

The  budget  document  does  not  meet  the  standards  of 
a good  public  report.  It  lacks  popular  appeal,  and  there  is 
insufficient  information  for  an  interested  technician.  More 
interesting  summaries,  charts,  and  pictures  could  be  given 
to  appeal  to  the  layman.  Detailed  information  could  be  in- 
creased by  further  breakdown  In  the  estimates,  and  by  insert- 
ing financial  reports  and  statistical  data. 

Capital  outlay  budgeting  has  just  started.  An 
agency  is  responsible  for  approval  of  all  plans,  contracts, 
and  building.  It  is  an  attempt  to  make  a regular  program  of 
construction  of  new  buildings.  It  Is  too  early  to  tell  how 
successful  such  a program  will  be  for  much  depends  on  the 
legislature  and  on  economic  conditions. 

As  the  budget  is  the  most  important  section  of  this 
thesis,  an  analysis  is  given  at  this  point.  The  system  is 
sound  as  far  as  it  goes,  but  there  are  great  shortcomings. 
Budge tiny  planning  is  very  inadequate.  There  is  no  attempt 
to  translate  consistent  policies  into  dollars  and  cents. 
Statutory  restrictions  virtually  eliminate  administrative 

discretion.  Staff  assistance  is  inadequate.  These  short- 
comings are  the  main  reasons  why  the  staff  administration  of 

the  state  fails  in  aiding  the  governor  control  the  operating 
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agencies.  No  matter  how  well  developed  the  remaining  staff 
activities  are,  they  cannot  overcome  this  deficiency. 

The  accounting  procedures  used  are  a good  example 
of  financial  control  over  the  operating  agencies.  General 
ledger  and  subsidiary  accounts  are  kept  to  show  the  status 
of  the  funds.  The  budgetary  accounts  enforces  the  budget 
plan.  Accrual  accounting  is  used  to  get  the  necessary 
Information  on  the  status  of  all  the  accounts.  Setting 
up  the  desired  accounting  system  and  making  changes  therein 
is  recognized  as  the  responsibility  of  the  Comptroller’ s 
Bureau.  All  purchase  orders  and  contracts  are  pre-audited. 
Only  this  bureau  Issues  the  warrants  against  the  treasury. 
Modern  accounting  machines  are  used.  The  independent  post- 
audit is  not  properly  used  by  the  legislature. 

The  treasury,  though  theoretically  an  independent 
department,  nevertheless  in  controlled  by  die  Comptroller’s 
Bureau  because  the  latter  has  installed  its  accounting  sysfc 
tern.  The  treasury  collects,  has  custody,  and  disburses  all 
funds.  Disbursements  are  made  only  on  warrants  from  the 
Comptroller’s  Bureau.  The  treasury’s  investment  policies  are 
very  conservative,  as  required  by  law. 

Purchasing  policies  show  the  techniques  of  cen- 
tralized purchasing.  Competition  is  maintained.  Standardi  r 
zation,  inspection,  consolidation  of  orders,  large  scale 
purchasing  are  followed.  Extensive  service  control,  such 
as  printing  and  central  mailing  is  exercised.  However, 
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care  of  buildings  is  outside  its  jurisdiction. 

Personnel  administration  is  conservative,  the 
techniques  of  private  enterprise  are  virtually  non-existent. 
Many  of  the  civil  service  laws  protect  those  employed  too 
much.  A positive  recruitment  program  is  missing.  Position 
classification  and  budgeting  personal  services  are  the 
functions  oft  one  agency,  which  is  an  'unsound  procedure. 

Planning  is  decentralized  among  the  departments 
and  commissions.  The  main  planning  agency  of  the  state,  the 
State  Planning  Board,  is  responsible  for  the  master  plan 
and  the  coordination  of  planning  activities  with  federal, 
state,  and  local  government’s  planning  agencies.  It  also 
does  research  for  the  legislature.  There  is  no  central 
planning  agency  to  do  all  the  needed  research  or  to 
formulate  a comprehensive  budget  plan. 

The  conclusion  is  that  the  staff  administration 
in  Massachusetts  falls  far  short  in  aiding  the  governor 
control  the  operating  agencies.  There  are  several  reasons 
for  this.  One  is  that  the  governor’s  constitutional  powers 
are  insufficient.  The  other  is  that  planning  activities, 
especially  in  budgeting,  are  undeveloped.  The  staff  agencie 
aid  in  executing  the  state’s  policies. 
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